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SOCIAL CHANGE* 


Morris Ginsberg 


I 


Y SOCIAL CHANGE I understand a change in social 
Bence e.g. the size of a society, the composition or balance 

of its parts or the type of its organization. Examples of such 
changes are the contraction in the size of the family, or rather the 
domestic unit, which has occurred and is occurring in many societies, 
the breaking up of the domainal economy with the rise of cities, the 
transition from ‘estates’ to social classes, or to go back to earlier stages, 
the growth of a system of publicly administered justice replacing former 
personal or group retaliation. The term social change must also include 
changes in attitudes or beliefs, in so far as they sustain institutions and 
change with them. The field of inquiry is thus very wide. Here I am _ 
concerned with certain fundamental problems involved in all socio- 
logical and historical analysis, but requiring reformulation from time 
to time in the light of current thought. I have in mind such questions as 
the following: is it true that in the last resort changes are to be traced 
back to desires or purposes or, perhaps, unconscious drives in individual 
minds? If the real agents are always individuals, what significance is 
to be attached to the phrase ‘social forces’? Are these concatenations of 
individual desires or volitions as modified by interaction? Or is causal 
agency to be ascribed to changes in social structure conceived as bring- 
ing about other changes? Finally, there is the problem of teleology. 
Changes occur in societies which look as if they were designed, but in 
fact have not been designed or foreseen. How do such functional 
changes occur, and how are they related to consciously directed 
changes? 

These questions in their turn suggest others of an epistemological 
kind, such as the nature of historical and sociological explanation and, 
in particular, the question as to the significance of the causal relation- 
ship as used in the social sciences. In their early stages the social sciences 
had to make a case for the view that social phenomena were subject 
to laws, and this easily led them to assume that the laws they were in 
search of were akin to the laws of the natural sciences. This, I take it, is 


* The Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered at Oxford on the 27th February 1958. 
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what is meant by the ‘positivist’ or ‘naturalistic’ trend in the social 
sciences. In reaction against this trend there have been recurrent move- 
ments of thought stressing the independence or autarchy of history, or 
else maintaining more generally that the natural sciences and the 
sciences of culture differ radically in aim and method. In Germany this 
movement found powerful expression towards the end of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of this century in the work of such writers as 
Windelband, Rickert, Dilthey, Troeltsch. In this country the problem 
was very fully discussed by Collingwood and is now again being taken 
up vigorously both by philosophers and by the social scientists 
themselves. 

The movement has many strains difficult to disentangle. It has 
suffered greatly, I think, from the use of vague terms like positivism, 
naturalism, determinism and, in particular, from the tendency of 
methodologists to tell historians and social scientists de haut en bas what 
it is that they are supposed to be doing rather than to inquire what in 
fact they actually do. In many treatises on historiography the number 
of examples of actual historical investigations is often very small. In 
Rickert’s Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft the only example dis- 
cussed at all fully is based on a comparison between v. Baer’s study of 
the development of the chick in the egg with Ranke’s work on the 
Popes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, designed to illustrate 
the difference between the study of repeatable and unique events. The 
impression conveyed is that we can safely assume without further 
inquiry that the sciences of culture do not in fact deal with recurrent 
events. Perhaps a case can be made for this, but it is certainly not 
obvious. The use of terms like ‘naturalists’, “‘determinists’, again, makes 
for much unreal polemics. Men of straw are thus erected which it is 
easy to knock down. The French sociologists, e.g. Comte and Durk- 
heim, are often said to favour a ‘naturalistic’ approach. But if this 
means that in the view of these sociologists social facts are similar in 
nature to the facts dealt with by the physical sciences, the claim will 
not stand a minute’s investigation. Comte’s classification of the sciences 
implies that there are different levels of being, each level having its 
own laws. It is, he thought, ‘materialism’ to interpret the laws of the 
higher levels in terms of the lower. The dynamic agencies to which 
Comte appeals in his analysis of social development are the instinctive 
and emotional drives, egoistic and altruistic, guided or directed by the 
intellectual faculties. His fundamental laws of social change are laws of 
mental evolution, though he did not think that these were psycho- 
logical laws, if by this was meant laws that could be reached by intro- 
spection. They certainly were not laws of ‘nature’ if this means the laws 


of physics or biology. The use of the term ‘naturalist’ in reference to. 


Durkheim is equally inapt. When he bids social investigators to treat 
social facts ‘comme des choses’, he is far from asserting that they are 
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‘material’. He is rather warning them against the idea that the nature 
of social facts can be ascertained by looking within, or that the functions 
of social institutions are necessarily identical with the ideas-we have of 
their ends or purposes. His view of ‘collective representations’ implies 
a conception of society as spiritual or mental in character, though the 
laws governing them cannot be reached by introspective psychology. 
His theory has much in common with theories of emergent evolution, 
societies constituting in his view a new level of being with laws of their 
own, not reducible to the laws of biology or of individual psychology. 
I think, further, that neither Comte nor Durkheim can be fairly 
regarded as determinists. Consistently or not, they are both moralists 
believing that social changes can and ought to be directed or guided 
by moral ideals. 

To take another example, Spencer is often included among the 
‘determinists’. Yet he carefully explains that his theory that institutions 
evolve in conformity with general laws does not imply that the human 
will is not an important factor in social evolution. The institutions of 
a people and the character of its members act and react on each other. 
A change in the character of the members will tend to be reflected in 
a change in the institutions, while conversely changes in institutions 
will sooner or later affect-the character of the members. Since changes 
in the character of individuals can only affect institutions in so far as 
they are expressed in action, it follows that the voluntary acts of 
individuals are an important factor in bringing about changes in the 
structure of societies.* 

Whether they are determinists or not, historians and social scientists 
alike certainly use the language of causality. Thus historians of popula- 
tion ask whether there was a causal connection in the nineteenth century 
between the rate of population growth and fluctuations in economic 
prosperity, and what it was that happened in 1880 to break the con- 
nection.* A historian of English civilization is found to be asserting, 
for example, that the effect of the Norman Conquest was to bring Eng- 
land back to the orbit of Latin culture and to remove the chance of 
England developing an Anglo-Saxon life of its own, or play a part as 
a member of a Scandinavian Empire. Bertrand Russell, sceptical 
though he may be of the value of the concept of causation to the 
physical sciences, has no hesitation in using it in his study of social 
dynamics, and he even ventures to assign the ‘causes’ of such a complex 
entity as the decay of liberalism.* Negative assertions are of interest in 
this connection as, for example, when it is argued that overpopulation 
is not a cause of migration, or of war;* or when it is concluded that the 
rise of the rate of crime in a given area is not connected with the racial 
composition of the area. 

In approaching the problems of the nature of social causation, I 
should like to begin by putting forward certain preliminary observations. 
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(i) Firstly, in dealing with social changes historians and social 
scientists have to face the same sort of problems and are in search of 
the same sorts of explanation. When, for example, a historian asserts 
that the rise in population rate in England from 1760 onwards was due 
mainly to a fall in the death rate, brought about by improvements in 
medical science and practice, and to better living conditions attribut- 
able to rising production, he is not doing anything different from what 
the demographer attempts to do in explaining a contemporary rise in 
population among peoples now in the early stages of industrialization. 
It is true that the historian is not interested in establishing general- 
izations about the rise of populations, but in determining what hap- 
pened in the period under review. But in so far as he is able to specify 
the conditions involved, his statement is capable of being generalized, 
or at least of suggesting explanations of population increases in similar 
circumstances elsewhere. 

(ii) It seems to me that, as used in history and in the social sciences, 
causality is not taken to consist in regularity of succession. Historians 
quite frequently believe that they have established a real connection 
between events in a particular case without claiming to have estab- 
lished a generalization. Likewise in the social sciences and in practical 
life, regularity of succession, so far from being identical with causation, 
rather suggests a search for causes. If we find, for example, that changes 
in the marriage rate are associated with changes in the volume of trade 
we do not forthwith assert a casual relation, but proceed to look for 
factors mediating the connection. Of course, the regular recurrence 
of a succession is important in the discovery of causal connections; it 
is one of the signs by which we judge that the causal relation is present; 
but the relation itself does not consist in the regular repetition of a 
succession. On the contrary, whether an event occurs rarely, frequently 
or constantly depends on the complex of the conditions which link it 
to its cause and the rarity, frequency or constancy of these conditions. 

(iii) Historians are apt to consider that the facts of history are in 
essence psychological facts. The reaction against ‘naturalism’ among 
the German philosophers referred to above was in part due to the 
importance they attached to mental causes. Troeltsch, for example, 
argued that in the historical sphere nearly everything passes through 
the medium of consciousness and turns upon the interaction of conscious 
efforts, in which, however, unconscious elements may be absorbed. 
Historians, of course, are frequently engaged in searching out motives, 
and this not only in diplomatic or political or military history, but also 
in dealing with massive large-scale movements. For example in dis- 
cussing the ‘causes’ of the Arab expansion in the seventh century, 
Fisher is mainly concerned to disentangle motives. Was the expansion 
due, he asks, to a desire to extend the faith? If this is unlikely in view 
of the fact that in the early stages the conquerors do not appear to have 
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been anxious to make converts, can it be that the motive was just 
plunder, and that finding victory easy they were led to extend their 
operations and to make their empire ‘as other states have made them’, 
blindly? This is the explanation finally adopted, though it is added that 
religion gave the movement cohesion and an impetus which it other- 
wise would have lacked.® In this, as in other examples which could 
readily be multiplied, historians rely on implicit or unstated general- 
izations about the motives of behaviour. This, however, does not mean 
that in their view ‘history is applied psychology. The psychology is 
that of daily life, using maxims widely accepted though far from being 
scientifically tested, or else appealing to a sort of insight into human 
nature, akin to that of the artist or of great statesmen endowed with 
the power of knowing and understanding men. As Bloch has pointed 
out, historians are not nearly as careful in checking their psychological 
assumptions as they are in ascertaining whether or not a particular 
event has taken place, though it does not follow that they are 
necessarily wrong in the attributions they make. 

In so far as mental factors play a part in social change, social causa- 
tion is in important respects different from natural causation. It is easy 
to see, for example, that motives are not measurable in terms of 
identical units, and that their comparable strength cannot be stated 
in general terms. Thus economic motives may prevail over religious 
motives, or national sentiments may prove more powerful than eco- 
nomic interests, but, equally, they may not, and we cannot tell how 
many ‘units’ of the one will prevail over how many units of the other. 
Again, as has frequently been noted, in dealing with motives there is 
no law of the composition of forces, since some of the motives may be 
deprived of any effect on action through the act of choice. In group 
action we are nowhere near a knowledge of the various ways in which 
motives may be compounded, say in situations of conflict, co-operation 
or compromise. The processes of interaction are very complex and the 
results very different from the transformation of energy in the physical 
world, 

(iv) By cause, I understand a set of factors jointly sufficient and 
necessary to the production of the effect. In practical life we are usually 
not interested in stating all the conditions making up the set, but single 
out those which are, so to say, decisive. In some investigations, for 
example, in medicine, a distinction is sometimes drawn between proxi- 
mate, exciting and predisposing causes, or between ‘true’ causes and 
auxiliary. Thus in dealing with tuberculosis, the cause is the tubercle 
bacillus and the conditions those which favour infection, or lower 
resistance to infection. Which conditions are taken as decisive depends 
to a large extent on the perspective of the inquiry. Strictly the cause 
includes the entire set of conditions. But in practice many conditions are 
not specified either because, being commonly present, they are taken 
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for granted, or because the phenomena are so complex that many of 
the conditions remain undetermined and may even be undeterminable. 

These are all familiar points. I mention them because they are of 
special relevance in considering the causal role of desires, volitions or 
unconscious mental drives in the analysis of social changes. I take it 
that no one seriously doubts that mental factors are part conditions or 
cause factors in social change. But what is sometimes forgotten is that 
they require the presence of other factors to be effective. Mental pro- 
cesses do not occur in a vacuum. They imply a change in the situation, 
internal or external, which acts as a stimulus. These changes in the 
situation must be considered as cause factors, since upon them depends 
which of the many possible reactions shall occur and in what form. We 
are not entitled to relegate the situational factors to the rank of auxiliary 
or precipitating. The weight to be attached to the different cause 
factors must clearly depend upon the nature of the available evidence, 
in each case. ; 

A case in point is the hypothesis offered by some psycho-analysts of 
the causes of war. They draw a distinction between the economic and 
political factors, which they tend to consider as secondary, and the 
psychological factor, which they regard as ‘fundamental’. But it is very 
hard to see on what grounds greater weight is attached to repressed 
aggression than to, say, differences in the level of economic develop- 
ment between countries, which tend to encourage expansionist ten- 
dencies and frictions connected therewith. In regard to motivation it is 
abundantly clear that very similar motives will express themselves very 
differently in different social structures. It has, for example, been 
repeatedly shown that while economic rivalries between states are apt 
to generate frictions conducive to war, similar clashes of economic 
interest between localities within a state produce no such effect. The 
intensity of the competitive motive may be the same in the two cases, 
but the behaviour is different as we move from one form of political 
organization to another. As far as the psycho-analytic hypothesis is con- 
cerned, we need to know how societies differ from one another in 
respect of the amount and intensity of repression to which they subject 
their members and whether there is an ascertainable relation between 
such repression and inter-group conflict. For example, is there any 
difference in amount or intensity of unconscious tension between, say, 
the Scandinavian peoples and the people of the Netherlands? If such 
differences exist, are they in any way related to the fact that the Nor- 
wegians and the Swedes managed to settle their disputes by peaceful 
negotiations while the Belgians and the Dutch fought a war? Or again, 
can it be shown that the decline in the intensity of wars in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, as compared with the fifteenth and 
sixteenth, and the marked increase in the twentieth, were correlated 
with a corresponding rise and decline of inner tensions in the indi- 
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viduals concerned? If such inner tensions are cause factors of war, it has 
to be shown with what other cause factors they have to be linked to 
issue in war, and it is quite arbitrary to dismiss these other factors as 
secondary. The problem is to show in what ways economic and political 
factors intertwine to produce conditions of tension or to arouse latent 
tensions. Similar considerations apply to the study of the rise of 
nationalist movements. Like wars, they no doubt originate ‘in the 
minds of men’, and a psychological analysis of nationalist sentiments 
is therefore necessary and important. But reference to basic social 
impulses or to the need of stability and security or devotion to a cause 
or being greater than ourselves, will not account for the different forms 
of nationalism or for its formidable strength in modern times. 

(v) In many investigations it is natural to take the individual and 
his motives as a datum. Yet even in economics, as F. H. Knight has 
shown,’ this has its limitations. The theory of market competition starts 
with the individual’s tastes and wants and productive capacity. But the 
tastes and wants are socially conditioned and productive capacity 
involves not only personal qualities as developed in a given environ- 
ment, but external agents and materials owned, recognized and pro- 
tected by the existing legal order. The family, the state and even larger 
units are important not only as interest groups but in helping to shape 
the individual as a functioning unit. In any case economists would 
hardly regard their discipline as a branch of psychology. They are 
concerned not with the play of motives as such but with results of given 
psychological conditions as they operate upon numbers of men in their 
dealings with one another when the means available for the satisfaction 
of needs are scarce. In other social sciences the main concern is not with 
the intentions of individuals, but with structural relations in their 
bearing on individuals. But we know very little of the way changes in 
motivation come about, or why certain mental forces come into play 
at certain periods, or certain types of character dominate the social 
scene at certain times and not at others. It seems that the social sciences, 
including psychology, have not been historical enough, and history 
has not kept close enough touch with the social sciences. The result is 
that our knowledge of the ever-changing tensions between individual 
personality and the collective life, which might furnish the basis for 
a theory of social dynamics, is still in its infancy. 


II 


With these general considerations in mind, I should like to bring out, 
in the light of examples drawn from different fields of inquiry, the kind 
of explanations that have in fact been offered of social changes and, in 
particular, the sort of factors to which causal agency has been attributed 
by competent authorities. 
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(i) We may begin with a case in which a social change is attributed 
mainly to desires and decisions of individuals. I refer to the rise of the 
small family system in Western countries in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. There is general agreement that this has been 
brought about in the main by voluntary restriction of births. The 
evidence shows that the decline in the birth rate is not to be accounted 
for by changes in the amount of marriage or age at marriage, nor by 
an increase in involuntary sterility or spontaneous abortion. On the 
other hand, there is positive evidence in favour of the view that the 
decline is due to increasing practice of birth control. Firstly, the decline 
becomes more marked with the spread of propaganda in favour of birth 
control. Secondly, that the decline varies with the knowledge of the 
use of contraceptives is evidenced by the negative correlation between 
social status and fertility and by differences in fertility between urban 
and rural areas, differences which are much reduced in areas where 
the rural population is suburbanized. These differences suggest strongly 
that the decline is associated with the spread of the knowledge of con- 
traceptives from the upper social levels to the lower, and from town to 
country. There is negative evidence in support of this, for it appears 
that among women who do not use contraceptives the number of 
pregnancies is about the same in all classes.* There are further cases 
such as those examined by Methorst in Holland dealing with the vari- 
ations in the intervals between births which do not permit of any 
explanation other than that of deliberate control.® Granted, however, 
that the decline in the size of the family is to be attributed mainly to 
voluntary decisions, the question remains why these come into play 
during the last part of the nineteenth century. The problem is to 
account for the changes of attitude to the bearing and rearing of 
children which made these decisions possible. The answer is found in 
numerous interlocking changes in the social and economic structure. 
Among these may be mentioned, the establishment of compulsory 
education which removed children from the labour market and made 
the rearing of large families more costly; the provision of educational 
facilities for women, which contributed greatly to raising the status of 
women; the wider opportunities for the employment of women outside 
the home, the increase in social mobility which facilitated the spread of 
influences first felt by the upper economic grades to the lower, and 
strengthened the desire of parents to help their children to rise in the 
social scale by giving them a better education than they had them- 
selves; the immense increase in leisure and of amusements outside the 
home. These and no doubt other factors connected with changes in the 
economic structure constituted strong inducements for the restriction 
of births. To these must be added changes of moral and religious 
outlook, and the fact that, for various reasons, the movement for the 
emancipation of women came in many countries to be associated with 
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propaganda in favour of birth control, The factors vary from country 
to country. But everywhere the changing structure of the family seems 
to be conditioned by changes in the economic and social structure and 
the changes in mode of life associated with them, which have come 
about in recent decades, 

(ii) In the case just briefly examined a change in the social system 
seems to have come about as a result of decisions, however motivated, 
to bring about a particular result. In this as in other cases the conse- 
quences resulting from individual acts go far beyond what is directly 
aimed at. As an example of a somewhat different kind, consider the 
changes that took place in rural society in England between the years 
1300 and 1500. In 1300 the majority of countrymen were graded as 
villeins. By 1500 only-a small minority were servile and the system of 
demesne agriculture, in which most of the work done on the lords’ land 
was done by tenants in villeinage, was all but extinct. How did this 
happen? It seems that without any formal break the practice of leasing 
land for life or for a term of years spread rapidly during the thirteenth 
century, replacing the elaborate arrangements of tenure and service. 
Contemporaneously the practice of commutation became more fre- 
quent. Eventually the lawyers took a hand in giving the villein greater 
protection through the recognition of ‘copyhold’ tenure. Here we 
have a tremendous change effected through countless transactions 
between individuals, each pursuing, as he no doubt thought, his own 
ends. Were these individual acts the sole cause of the change? Clearly 
not, for they would not have occurred, had not the circumstances 
favoured the transition from an arrangement based primarily on a 
natural economy to one based increasingly on commercial and con- 
tractual relations. The causes are the motivated acts, but the motives are 
shaped by the change in the conditions. There is no ground for dis- 
missing these changes in the conditions as merely secondary or subsidiary. 

(iii) These examples suggest a further group of cause factors which 
may be described as structural changes and structural strains. By 
structural changes I mean changes in the parts of a structure due to 
changes in other parts or to a change in the balance of forces. By strains 
I mean tensions set up in a society by a lack of equilibrium between its 
parts. The two are closely related. Thus the domain economy was made 
impossible in Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries by the rise 
of the towns. The urban population could not feed itself and had there- 
fore to obtain the means of subsistence by purchase from the rural 
areas. This meant that the domains no longer restricted their produc- 
tion to meet their own needs. As production became remunerative, the 
idea of working for profit began to exercise people’s minds. On the 
other hand, the landowners, restricted to customary revenues, found it 
difficult to satisfy their growing needs. In this way the moral and 
economic foundations of the domainal system were shaken by the 
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growth of cities and the change in the relations between town and 
country. With variations this transformation of the social structure 
occurred everywhere in Europe in much the same way, as Pirenne has 
shown. In the Russia of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries similar 
factors brought about the decline of the relatively self-contained natural 
economy of the estates. The landowners wanted things that the estates 
could not produce, the growth of towns and urban industries increased 
the supply of such goods, while at the same time a market was created 
for any agricultural surplus the estates might offer, and new channels 
were being opened for international exchange.14 

Closely connected with the interactions between the different parts 
of the social structure are what I have called structural strains. By this 
I mean tensions set up within a society by changes in size, by clashes 
between the forces making for centralization and the spirit of local 
independence, by the failure of changes in different parts of the struc- 
ture to keep pace, or by the fact now illustrated vividly in the move- 
ment for European unity, that units which have developed to meet 
certain requirements, e.g. political, are not suited for others, e.g. 
economic. These strains set up disturbances, latent or overt, which 
sooner or later find expression in movements for change. Societies differ 
greatly in plasticity. They may be too rigid to meet changing con- 
ditions, or expand to a size which threatens inner cohesion, or adopt 
principles of organization which sap the vitality of their members, or 
fail to make the corrections in the structure as a whole, necessitated by 
changes in the parts. The major sources of social change are, it seems 
to me, conditions generating these strains or ‘contradictions’, and the 
efforts made to overcome them. The Marxists have concentrated on 
the contradictions that arise between the forces of production and the 
relations of production. But it seems clear that the sources of strain are 
many and varied, and indeed hardly reducible to system. 

(iv) Changes of social structure can of course also be brought about 
by external influences due to contact with other societiés, peaceful or 
warlike. The changes brought about by conquest may be very drastic 
indeed. The Norman Conquest, for example, was accompanied by a 
complete upheaval of political institutions and the whole organization 
of the state. On the cultural side its importance is immense. Not only 
did it link England again with Latin culture; it was responsible for the 
making of the English language. On the political side it created the 
conditions which were to shape the course of change for centuries, and 
largely determined the particular form which the struggle for popular 
freedom was to take in England.'* The role of war in the consolidation 
and expansion of states was emphasized by Spencer. Diffusion and 
borrowing are processes occurring again and again in the history of 
culture. Imitation, conscious or unconscious, has been used to explain 
changes in constitutions and legal systems. 
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(v) We may next consider the contribution of outstanding indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals. Their importance has been exaggerated 
as frequently as it has been underestimated. An interesting example is 
provided by the accounts given of the industrialization of Japan from 
1868 to 1938. The impression is sometimes conveyed that this process 
was initiated and sustained by a powerful oligarchy sharing a common 
and clearly defined end and commanding the disciplined obedience of 
a docile people. Recent work shows that the activities of the politicians 
at most accelerated a process which was latent in the whole conjuncture 
of forces at work. Without minimizing the great contributions made by 
the big concerns in association with the government in developing new 
sources of power and long-distance transport and providing credit 
facilities, it remains that the expansion of industry during this period 
owes much to the enterprise and energy of millions of small business 
men, farmers and workers. As to the relative importance of the various 
cause factors, however, opinions differ widely. According to some 
authorities nearly every industry started between 1870 and 1900 did so 
on the initiative of the government, and mostly in factories opened and 
operated by the government and sold to private enterprise, when they 
had got over their initial difficulties.1* Professor William W. Lockwood, 
on the other hand, takes a very different view. He argues that some of 
the basic industries, e.g. coal and electric power, were developed 
mainly through private investment and enterprise, and that in respect 
of a very wide range of industry, both large and small scale, there was 
little direct or active intervention on the part of the State.1* The diffi- 
culties of dynamic analysis are evidently formidable in this, as in other 
instances of growth. 

The part played by the ‘great man’ in social change has been dis- 
cussed ad nauseam by historians and philosophers. Spencer argued that 
the great man had first to be made before he could remake society.15 
Others say that, however made, he is rarely the arbiter of events. 
Bismarck, who by all accounts must be reckoned as having exercised an 
enormous influence on the political events of the nineteenth century, 
remarked: “The statesman can do nothing of himself. He can only lie 
in wait and listen until amid the march of events he can hear the foot- 
steps of God. Then he leaps forward and grasps the hem of His garment. 
That is all he can do,’ In the case of the founders of the great religions 
it may be noted that, whatever view be taken of the originality and 
novelty of their contributions, they rarely succeeded in imposing their 
ideas upon large masses of men in their own lifetime. By the time their 
influence comes to be widely felt their teaching has been profoundly 
transformed and has assimilated many elements quite foreign to its 
original spirit. It is what ‘history’ has made of them rather than, or 
more than, what they actually were that counts in the long run. 
Nevertheless, it is foolish to deny the great importance of men of 
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genius whether as innovators or as the vehicles of large and massive 
forces. 

It is unfortunate that so little is known as yet of the genetic basis of 
genius or exceptional ability. Are they to be thought of as mutations? 
If so, under what conditions do they occur? Or are they due to ‘acciden- 
tal’ combinations of genes carried in the stock? Is the proportion of 
exceptional ability produced by a given stock constant over long 
periods of time? If so, are we to account for the apparent variations in 
their distribution over time by differences in the opportunity offered 
for their development or expression? Is it possible that there are always 
the same qualities present in a population, but that some of them 
remain dormant, unknown even to their possessors, awaiting the 
stimulus of exceptional circumstances? In more general terms, the 
question may be raised whether social changes are effected by changes 
in inborn characteristics, for example in qualities making for leader- 
ship, innovation or conservatism, or whether social changes are, as 


seems likely, in the main, independent of genetic changes. Only a com- 


parative sociology giving the life history of different types of society 
accompanied by a genetic analysis of mental characteristics and of the 
action of selection can supply an answer to these complicated questions. 

An interesting variant of the problems thus raised is suggested by the 
various hypotheses that have been put forward of the part played by 
‘new men’ in effecting social changes. To give but one example, 
Pirenne’s study of a thousand years of European capitalism led him to 
the conclusion that we can trace with a ‘truly astonishing regularity’ an 
alternation between periods of economic freedom and periods of 
economic control, and a similar alternation between periods of ener- 
getic innovation and periods of conservatism and stabilization. The 
explanation suggested is that each phase is introduced by ‘new men’ 
who make their way by audacity and independence. Their descendants, 
on the other hand, lose the impetus of the early phases, are anxious to 
preserve what has been won and are inclined, therefore, to give their 
support to any authority, however stringent, capable of giving them 
the necessary security. This explanation is confirmed by an analysis of 
the social origins of the men who were influential in initiating the new 
phases, supported by an appeal to a sort of common sense psychology 
of the mentality of the ‘parvenu’ turned respectable.1* Somewhat 
similar views are put forward by Pareto in the analysis he gives of 
political and other social cultural changes with the aid of his theory 
of residues and derivations. Pareto’s discussion is of special interest in 
that it raises the problem of the relations between individual psychology 
and sociology in an illuminating manner. He is far from suggesting 
that the course of events is completely determined by what goes on in 
the minds of particular ‘speculators’. Their policy is the resultant of 
a complex set of forces and an indefinite number of acts, leading col- 
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lectively to results which individually they do not foresee, even though 
they may have a clearer conception of their own ends than the masses 
have of theirs. In this, as in other contexts, Pareto is anxious to replace 
the notion of a one-sided causality by that of mutual dependence among 
the factors involved. 

(vi) Social changes are often due to a confluence or collocation of 
elements derived from different sources but converging at a given 
point. Examples will readily suggest themselves to historians. Thus the 
institutions of feudalism were the product of many different lines of 
development, some of them coming from widely different places. 
Among these were the Germanic comitatus, the Roman patrocinium, 
combined with the system of precaria, the deliberate efforts of the French 
monarchs to remodel these institutions, the association of military 
service with tenure and of landholding with jurisdiction. All these 
played their part in different European countries shaped by local 
conditions and varying greatly with them.?’ 

Another striking example is to be found in the great social and indus- 
trial changes in England in the ‘age of invention’. These changes have 
been traced back to a remarkable conjunction of circumstances. There 
was the stimulus derived from the Continent, whether by direct impor- 
tation of machines or by the immigration of skilled artisans, itself the 
result of long social and religious disturbances. There was the drift of 
able natives and immigrants to the towns in the north, which were 
relatively free from the restrictions of the corporations and guilds. 
There were the social ferments tending to dissolve traditions opposed 
to change. There was the rise of experimental and applied science and 
the interest shown in applying these to the ‘useful arts’. Finally, there 
were the economic factors making for an expansion in the demand for 
English goods and an increase in purchasing power, these in their turn 
being due to complex collocations of causes.4* Another example from 
our own time is provided by the Russian Revolution. In this case, too, 
there was a very complicated combination of circumstances. There was 
first the prolongation of the war of 1914 and the inability of the Czarist 
regime to sustain a large-scale war. There was the land-hunger of the 
peasantry and the presence together of a depressed peasantry with 
a relatively advanced proletariat. There was the fact that in Russia 
capitalist industry had developed as a result of foreign pressure and 
under the patronage of the state, with the result that a proletariat had 
been created without an independent class of bourgeois entrepreneurs. 
There was the further fact that the Russian intelligentsia did not 
possess social roots in the commercial bourgeoisie and was not com- 
mitted to any deep-seated bourgeois allegiance. To all this must be 
added the existence of a small and determined group of men, able to 
seize power and, above all, the ‘accident’ of the great personality of 
Lenin. 
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(vii) The notion of collocation or concurrence raises the question 
of the fortuitous or accidental in social change. Cournot, who was 
among the first to deal with this problem, attributes fortuitous events 
in history to the concurrence, or intersection at a given point, of several 
series of causes and effects which are mutually independent.’ He 
argues that were there no facts of this kind there would be no history 
but only science: while on the other hand, if all facts were of this kind, 
there would equally be no history but only annals. The real task of 
history is in fact to deal with this commingling of the fortuitous with 
the necessary and to distinguish between them. It is interesting to note 
that in Cournot’s view the fortuitous or accidental is most commonly 
to be met with in political changes but is not so frequent or important 
in the history of science, philosophy or religion. It is perhaps for this 
reason that he thought political history to be of all departments of 
history the most superficial and the one least likely to reveal the most 
deep-rooted forces at work in social change. Cournot’s discussion is rich 
in suggestion, though the application to particular cases presents insur- 
mountable difficulties. Much in the French Revolution was according 
to him ‘inevitable’. Yet he speaks of it as a ‘grand accident’ and he 
claims that in the long run its effect was rather to retard normal trends 
of change, particularly in the economic field. Another striking 
example is the case of the Norman Conquest to which I referred above. 


Without the Bastard’s conquest [he says], and without the feudal squabbles 
which followed it for four centuries, that fruitful hybrid, the English type, 
which gives it its real value and which, by approximating to the French type 
in some ways, is the secret and deeply rooted source of antagonism between 
the two peoples, would never have come into being. The Saxon of Great 
Britain would have resembled the Dutch or the Dane.* ~ 


Who can tell what was accidental in all this? According to Pirenne, at 
any rate, the incidents which led immediately to the conquest were 
indeed fortuitous, yet the orientation of the island to the Continent 
‘responded so profoundly to the natural circumstances that it must 
have been accomplished sooner or later’.?? 

We may take another example from the social effects of epidemics, 
which must, I suppose, be considered ‘fortuitous’ on Cournot’s tests. 
The repercussions of the Black Death on the economic structure of 
European countries have been brought out by historians. Another of 
its consequences was the letting loose of a wave of superstitious terror. 
This expressed itself in many German towns, for example, in barbarous 
attacks on Jews in the belief that the plague was a malignant device for 
the confusion of Catholics. The savage attacks led to an exodus to 
Poland where, under Casimir the Great, the Jews found protection. In 
this way a series of events originating in the far east was an important 
factor in the formation of an East European Jewry, which in the cen- 
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turies to come was to develop distinctive characteristics of its own and 
to play an important role in the history of the entire Jewish people. 

(viii) An important factor in social change:is:the emergence of a 
common purpose. This term is unfortunately highly ambiguous. It may 
stand for an end or object thought to be desirable for the community : 
as a whole or for every member of it. It may also stand for a common 
process of willing, the reaching of a decision by the members of a group 
after joint deliberation and discussion in the course of which the desires 
of each are modified and adjusted to meet the desires of others. It is 
clear that a common purpose in this latter sense is only possible in 
highly integrated small communities. In the larger communities ‘what 
is will is not general and what is general is not will’. What we find is 
rather a number of partial general wills, varying greatly in clearness 
of conception, unity of aim and knowledge of conditions. The larger the 
community and the wider the diversity of the groups within it, the 
greater is the difficulty of forming a truly common will. 

Nevertheless, it is true, I think, that in communities of long standing, 
at any rate in the democratic world, a general will does develop both 
in the sense that there are more objects commonly willed and that the 
process of willing becomes more common in the sense that increasing 
numbers share, more or less consciously, in its formation. The same : 
point may be put by saying that there is a gradual extension of the 
sphere of public responsibility, involving an extension of public super- 
vision. The history of education, of public health, of the relief of the 
; poor and more lately of the regulation of the economic system will bear 
; this out. In all these cases a common purpose has slowly emerged and 
the main stages in its growth have been or can be indicated by his- 
torians. On the other hand, we have as yet no detailed psychological 
analysis of the processes involved in changes of group mentality. Las- 
salle used to speak of the accursed wantlessness of the poor. But we do 
not know at what point submerged needs become articulate, or under 
what conditions the sense of injustice and the dawning of an ideal of 
what justice might be rouses men to action. We know little of the 
factors which separate ideals and practice, or of the extent to which 
; ideals are infected by group or sectional interests. Even at advanced 

levels the direct effect of social theory on practice is a matter of dispute. 
f Common or concerted purposes no doubt operate, but in reference to 
f large communities we ought perhaps to speak of drift or tendency rather 
than of settled or articulate will. The community consists of many 
‘publics’ converging at some points and diverging at others and their 
mental texture varies from case to case. There are thus different levels 
of purposiveness in collective action. It used to be said that the function 
of democratic government is to express the general will. It is perhaps 
more to the point to say that its business is to do what it can to bring 
a general will into being. 
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III 


(i) I propose now to bring together the main conclusions suggested 
by my survey and then to discuss their bearing on the problem of 
teleology. Firstly, then, it seems to me to follow from the examples I 
have tried to analyse that the causal relationship has much the same 
significance in the social sciences as in the natural sciences. It is best 
described perhaps as a relation of immediacy or continuity in transition. 
A cause is an assemblage of factors which, in interaction with each 
other, undergo a change of character and are continued into the effect. 
In practical life and in the scientific studies arising out of practical 
needs we are always in search of such continuities. We assume that one 
difference implies another and that changes do not occur in isola- 
tion, but are linked without gaps in time or space with other 
changes. 

(ii) Secondly, despite this fundamental similarity there are obviously 
important differences between social and physical causation. To begin 
with, owing to their greater complexity social facts are more variable 
and less likely to be repeated in identical fashion than physical events. 
Because of this, and the ensuing difficulty of isolating cause factors, 
causal relationships in the social sciences cannot be stated in the form 
of uniform sequences or connections between specific events, but in the 
form of changes of pattern within a series of interlinked events. Next, 
the fact that social causation involves the action of mental factors, such 
as desires, volitions, carries with it important qualifications. For the 
relation between the conditions in the physical and social environment 
and the mental acts they stimulate differs greatly from the relations 
between purely physical conditions and their effects. Individuals 
‘respond’ rather than react to their environment and they do so select- 
ively; and though in many investigations, such as those that lend them- 
selves to statistical treatment, individual variations may be assumed 
to cancel out or neutralize each other, in other cases the variations may 
be all important. Again, the presence of mental factors affects the 
‘intelligibility’ of the causal relationship. In the physical world the 
causal relationship is not a necessary relationship in the sense of logical 
entailment. What events are causally connected can only be discovered 
by experience, and we cannot construct the effect by combining what 
we know of the constituent elements. Up to a point the factual nature 
of the causal relationship holds also of mental or psycho-physical 
events. It is true that in voluntary activity we have direct experience of 
a causal connection. But this is not to say that we ‘understand’ it. As 
Hume pointed out, we do not know why we can control our outward 
bodily movements, but not our visceral activities or our pains. We 
establish the connection or absence of connection by experience and 
try to define the relationship more closely by varying the conditions 
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and eliminating the irrelevant. Similarly we know empirically that 
memory is strengthened by repetition, but the scientific explanation of 
this is still to seek. Nevertheless, it remains that in so far as behaviour 
becomes more rational a good deal of it becomes intelligible in the 
sense that the various stages in a chain of acts are logically connected. 

(iii) Next we may note that the methods used in the search for causal 
connections in the social sciences follow well-known rules of inductive 
procedure also followed in other sciences. It is assumed that (a) nothing 
is the cause of a phenomenon in the absence of which it nevertheless 
occurs, or in the presence of which it nevertheless fails to occur; and 
(6) that nothing is the cause of a phenomenon which varies when it is 
constant, or varies in no proportionate manner with it. The examples 
cited can readily be analysed to show that these are in fact the rules 
implicit in social investigations, but one or two examples may be given 
in further illustration. Consider the way in which historians have dealt 
with the problem of the increase of pauperism in rural England in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. This has been attributed to the 
adoption by the Poor Law administration of the practice of using the 
rates to supplement insufficient wages. That this was an important 
causal factor was shown by citing instances (1) of areas or parishes 
which had decided to change over to a policy of granting relief only 
when a full task of work was exacted, with the result that pauperism 
diminished; (2) instances of significant differences in pauperization 
within the same parishes as between ‘non-settled’ labourers who could 
not get relief from the parish, and, therefore, had to maintain them- 
selves by their labour, and the settled labourers who could rely on 
relief in supplementation of their wages; (3) instances of parishes which 
had never adopted the practice of relieving able-bodied men out of the 
workhouse, in which the pauperization which occurred elsewhere did 
not happen. It seems, also more generally, that in areas where the system 
was adopted, e.g. in Scotland and the North of England, the agricul- 
tural labourer did not suffer the same degradation, though there too 
times were often very hard.** This sort of reasoning designed to show 
that the effect occurred when the alleged cause was present and did not 
occur when it was absent was supplemented by arguments designed to 
exclude alternative explanations; such as the rise in the price of corn, 
which must have affected all the areas in the same way and could not 
therefore account for the differences in degree of pauperization as 
between different parishes, or for variations within the same parishes, 
following upon the abandonment of the poor law practice in question. 

Another example may be taken from the historical analysis of the 
rise of the population which occurred in England from 1760 onwards. 
The rise has been attributed to technical improvements in industry and 
agriculture in this period. The case of Ireland appears at first sight to 
provide a negative instance; for in this case a great increase occurred 
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in the absence of any marked improvement either in industry or agri- 
culture. This and other similar instances suggest that the causation is 
more complex and that the rise in the population is to be looked upon 
as one phase of a change in the entire pattern of living associated with 
the industrial and agricultural revolution, Significant in this change of 
pattern is the fall in the death rate. But this reduction of mortality was 
made possible by improvements in the standard of living attributable 
to the new mechanical inventions, to changes in agriculture such as the 
introduction of root crops which, by supplying winter food for cattle, 
increased the supply of fresh meat, and above all by improvements in 
medical science and practice, which lessened the dangers of infection 
and in many ways strengthened resistance to disease. The chain of 
causation is evidently very intricate; the medical improvements led 
directly to the increase by reducing mortality, but the increased popu- 
lation could not have been maintained without the agricultural and 
industrial changes. This type of explanation is not invalidated by the 
case of Ireland. There, it is true, there was no marked industrial devel- 
opment and the improvement in health conditions was not so great as 
in England. The decisive factor seems to have been the absence of a 
potato famine in the eighteenth century. As Trevelyan points out, “The 
potato is the easiest method of supporting life at a very low standard— 
until a year comes when the crop completely fails.’** An examination 
of these and similar problems will show the vital connection between 
historical studies of particular events and the more general investiga- 
tions undertaken by social scientists. Both history and the social 
sciences, in so far as they are in search of causes, rely upon a comparison 
of instances designed to eliminate irrelevant concomitants and to 
disentangle common factors. The conclusions reached rarely achieve 
a high degree of certainty. This is due in the main to the greater com- 
plexity of social facts, their greater variability, and the difficulty of 
isolating one factor at a time, and of making sure that a change in one 
factor has not been accompanied by changes in a great many others. In 
varying degrees these difficulties are common to history and the social 
sciences, and they account in large measure for the differences in uni- 
versality, certainty and precision as between them and the natural 
sciences. 

(iv) Philosophers like Rickert, Troeltsch and Dilthey have argued, 
as we have seen, that in history and the sciences of culture our concern 
is not with general laws but with the interpretation of concrete occur- 
rences. These being complex and unique can only be grasped, they 
say, by a sort of sympathetic insight or imagination. The subjects of 
inquiry are therefore, according to them, not repeatable elements but 
individual wholes (Historische Totalitaton). It will be seen that there is a 
certain ambiguity in the use of the term individual whole which some- 
times stands for concrete particulars or events like the Renaissance or 
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the Industrial Revolution, and sometimes for type concepts, like capit- 
alism, feudalism, revolution, proletariat, which refer to clusters of 
events or forms of grouping of which there are many instances. Despite 
the criticism to which concepts of both these kinds have been subjected 
historians and social scientists continue to use them. They are un- 
doubtedly helpful as first steps in synthesis, providing they can be freed 
from the emotional overtones with which they tend to be charged and 
providing that they do not discourage further analysis. Thus, the term 
‘the Industrial Revolution’, for example, will no doubt survive; but no 
historian would nowadays pretend to grasp the movement this desig- 
nated in its entirety. Before a synthesis is attempted the movement has ° 
to be broken up into a number of concurrent series of changes, e.g. the 
rise of new towns, the improvements in transport, the growth of the 
population and the changes in the age structure of the population, the 
increasing division of labour and specialization of occupations, the 
removal of legislative impediments to enterprise, the rise of experi- 
mental and applied sciences, and the greater readiness to use them in 
agriculture and industry, the moral and intellectual changes tending 
to break down opposition to change, and so forth. To understand the 
meaning of these changes and their interconnections we require detailed 
studies and the help of economics, politics, demography and other 
social sciences. To establish interconnections is a particularly tricky 
matter. As Bloch has pointed out in another context, we have no right 
to reject them with closed minds. ‘We simply must not postulate such 
connections in advance. Certainly the tides are related to the successive 
phases of the moon. In order to know this, however, it was first necessary 
to determine the periods of the tides and those of the moon, quite 
apart from one another.’** In general, then, effective synthesis must 
wait upon prior analysis. Nevertheless, in some cases, a stroke of 
imagination may suggest a synthesis which then serves to stimulate and 
guide analytic inquiry. In both analysis and synthesis generalizations, 
psychological or sociological, are implicit and until these are dis- 
entangled and tested further there is no real extension of systematic 
knowledge.*¢ 

(v) ‘There is another aspect of social causation to which I should like 
to draw attention, namely its cumulative and frequently circular 
character. It is easy to give examples. Thus in the history of anti- 
semitism we find that persecution and restrictive laws and practices 
of various kinds encouraged the tendency of the Jews towards isolation, 
and isolation in turn encouraged further discrimination. Similarly, 
White prejudice causes discrimination against Negroes and keeps down 
their standard of living, and the low standards in turn stimulate 
antipathy.*” Other examples are the following: population patterns . 
with low birth rates and low death rates are in part causes and in part 
consequences of higher standards of living; the inventions which 
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furthered the Industrial Revolution were at once causes and effects of 
the growing division of labour and specialization of functions.** Again, 
changes in the system of education lead to changes in economic and 
political structure and these in turn modify the system of education. 
In all these cases the ‘cause’ does not disappear when the ‘effect’ is 
produced but continues and is modified by its effects. The circular 
character of social causation may be very important from a practical 
point of view. When the circle is ‘vicious’ it may be necessary or 
advisable to intervene at various points simultaneously, so as to break 
the connections and arrest the cumulative action and reaction of 
causes and effects. 

(vi) I come now to the problem of teleology. The causes leading to 
social changes so far enumerated all include as factors desires and 
purposive acts of men stimulated and shaped in various ways by factors 
in the physical and social environment. It follows that in one sense 
social changes are teleological, since they depend on acts initiated to 
bring about a preconceived end; though we should have to add the 
qualification that the clarity with which the ends are foreseen varies 
from case. But purposive or, more generally, conative action, is only 
one kind of teleology. There is also in addition the functional teleology 
of living organisms, which certainly does not depend on conscious 
contrivance on the part of the minds animating them. Such functional 
teleology may be described as teleology below consciousness. Is there 
also a functional teleology above consciousness, a pattern or scheme 
emerging out of the linked action of innumerable separate minds but 
not as such designed by any of them? 

To deal with this question we need some further definition of tele- 
ology. For my purpose here I should like to adopt the definition 
suggested by Dr. Broad.** A system is teleological if (a) the arrange- 
ments of its parts is such as might have been expected if it had been 
constructed by an intelligent being to fulfil a certain purpose, and 
(6) if the hypothesis of design helps us in further investigation, e.g. to 
discover hitherto unnoticed parts or hitherto unnoticed relations, which 
in their turn are found to accord with the hypothesis. It seems to me 
that, judged by these requirements, the use of teleology is justified in 
the biological sciences. In physiology, for example, the assumption that 
organs serve certain functions has led to important investigations and 
discoveries, e.g. in researches concerning the functions of the thyroid, 
the parathyroids, the suprarenal bodies and many organs of the 
invertebrates.® Is the use of teleological categories equally justified in 
dealing with the long-range trends of social change? I am not here 
concerned with theological theories of the ‘ways of Providence’. These 
would come under the category of conscious teleology, since they would 
refer changes to the mind of God, Whether they would satisfy 
Dr. Broad’s second requirement may be doubted. It does not seem to 
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have been shown that the assumption of providential guidance has led 
to any historical researches or discoveries. If I understand Dr. Butter- 
field aright, he does not think that the historian as such would be led 
to find the ‘hand of God in secular history unless he has first found that 
he has an assurance of it in his personal experience’.*! For similar 
reasons the metaphysical theories of an absolute mind, utilizing the 
passions of men in the realization of a purpose which is not their 
purpose, are not helpful. I am not aware that they have suggested 
fruitful historical investigations or led to the discovery of new social 
relations congruent with the hypothesis. Our concern here is not with 
the notion of a single over-riding principle governing the historical 
process to which few, if any, would now commit themselves, but with 
the much more limited problem of the nature of the patterns that are 
discernible in social and cultural history which are not attributable to 
conscious design. The form or structure of languages, for example, is 
certainly not the product of conscious design, and is there before anyone 
is aware of it. Again, the changes that languages undergo are not 
random but have ‘direction’. We learn that changes at particular points 
often give rise to chains of supplementary changes, so as to correct the 
‘disturbances’, and that these tendencies may spread over centuries or 
even millennia.** Very little, however, seems to be known about the 
origin of the variations or of the nature of the selective forces which 
make for their survival or elimination. In this case explanation in terms 
of conscious contrivance breaks down, and a problem arises akin to 
that which biologists have to face in dealing with the origins of species. 
I believe, however, that a functional approach has been found to be 
empirically useful by linguists, and, since language is certainly not 
a purely physical phenomenon, the appeal to what I have called 
supra-conscious teleology may in this case be justified. 

In dealing with other spheres of social or cultural change the issue 
is more doubtful. Of any set of changes it is easy to say that they were 
designed to bring about the results which we find they actually have 
brought about. But it does not follow that this gives us a clue to a closer 
understanding of the processes involved or to enable us to predict their 
future course. I give one example from among the many that might 
be offered to illustrate this point. In commenting on the emancipation 
of the serfs in Russia in 1861, Professor E. H. Carr remarks: “The his- 
torical function of the reform, as of the enclosures in English history, 
was to drive from the land into the towns and factories the labour 
necessary for the industrialization of the national economy.’** Apart 
from the question whether the agricultural workers were in fact 
‘driven’ by the enclosures about which there are differences of 
opinion, ** does it help us to understand the enclosures to say that this 
was their function? 

Good examples of the use of teleology other than that of consciously 
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purposive acts of individual minds are to be found in the work of 
Durkheim. To explain a social fact it is necessary, according to him, to 
discover its efficient cause, i.e. the social facts which precede it, and to 
indicate its function, or the social needs which it meets. ‘Function- 
alists’ nowadays are generally non-historical, but Durkheim uses 
functional teleology to account for important historical trends. Thus, 
for example, he tries to show that the cause of the growing division of 
labour which we observe historically is to be found in an increase of 
the density of the population and that its function is to bring about 
the kind of solidarity which he calls organic. He is concerned to show 
that, as is also the case in physiology, it is not enough to indicate the 
function. Functions do not bring about their own fulfilment. A satis- 
factory explanation must give an account of the mechanism by which 
the end is achieved. In other words, both the final and the efficient 
cause must be given. 

The question will be raised how it comes about that the means are 
present for the fulfilment of the functions. In biological theory the 
answer is found in the hypothesis that structure and function are both 
shaped by natural selection. Durkheim’s explanation of the con- 
junction of mechanism and function in the growth of the division of 
labour is somewhat similar. An increase in the density of population 
sharpens the struggle for existence. In such circumstances of intensified 
struggle the group could not survive in a given area, unless there 
existed sufficient individual differences in capacity to make economic 
differentiation possible. The explanation is, it seems to me, at best 
incomplete. Selection can only operate on what is given and is not 
itself a source of variation. It follows that individual differences in 
aptitude and interest presupposed in the division of labour still remain 
to be accounted for. So far the difficulty is akin to that which, as I 
understand, evolutionary theory has so far not succeeded in resolving. 
Durkheim’s attitude to the problem thus raised is not clear. In a 
somewhat cryptic footnote*® he speaks of a possible reconciliation of 
mechanical and teleological theories of life. He suggests that where the 
cause does not cease to exist with the production of the effect, as is 
often the case in social change, there would be a backward reaction 
of the effect on the cause. Thus, for example, division of labour leads 
to increase of production both in quantity and quality, and this increase 
in turn provides the energy required and the means to make possible 
further differentiation. The general philosophical problem: of the 
relations between mechanism and teleology is, however, not further 
pursued by Durkheim either in this context or, so far as I know, 
elsewhere. 

Durkheim’s analysis of the social functions of the division of labour 
has attracted a good deal of attention, but it is very doubtful whether 
he has succeeded in making out his case. It is true, as Comte before 
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him pointed out, that the division of labour serves to make men realize 
their dependence on one another. It does not follow that by itself 
division of labour would suffice to bring about an organic type of 
society in Durkheim’s sense of the word. For the term organic is used 
by Durkheim to describe a system in which the parts not only perform 
special functions while at the same time complementing each other, 
but do so without loss of individuality. The term thus comes to have 
ethical implications rooted in Durkheim’s respect for the values of the 
individual. He recognizes that these values are not necessarily served 
by mere differentiation of functions and that the division of labour 
may work so as to defeat them. If the division of labour is to make 
possible organic societies in the ethical sense, it must conform to the 
ideals of equality and liberty. But since these ideals are not necessarily 
involved in the division of labour, they cannot be said to constitute 
its function. 

Whether or not we recognize the operation of teleology below or 
above consciousness there is no reason for doubting the importance 
of conscious purposes. Idealist philosophers and their Marxist variants 
are fond of emphasizing the blindness of social processes. But they 
vastly overstate their case. Legal systems, educational institutions and 
economic structures do not make themselves. It is true that decisions 
often lead to consequences other than those intended, and that institu- 
tions that have come into being to serve certain ends, come in the 
course of their growth to serve others. But, generally, there is no great 
mystery about this, and nothing is gained by referring such trans- 
formations to ‘hidden inner laws’ ** or to reasons ‘lying deeper in the 
roots of things’.*’-Primogeniture, for example, originated to meet a 
particular feudal requirement. But it became part of the land law and 
affected the class structure of England. This no doubt was not fore- 
seen, but the processes involved in the change have been or can be 
traced by historians.** To take another well-known example. The 
Crusades originated in religious motives. But they led to the develop- 
ment of Italian maritime commerce and the establishment of the 
colossal empire of Venice and Genoa in the Levant.* Here again no 
illumination is shed on the process involved by reference to hidden 
purposes of nature. The position of Marxists is especially ambiguous 
in this context. Engels, for example, tells us that though ‘nothing occurs 
without conscious intent or willed end’, the results that follow from the 
interactions of wills are not willed and resemble the operations we find 
in the ‘unconscious natural world’. At the same time the human will 
is not helpless in the face of these forces. 


The forces operating in society work exactly like the forces operating in 
nature; blindly, violently, destructively, so long as we do not understand 
them and fail to take them into account. But when once we have recognized 
them and understood how they work, their direction and their effects, the 
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gradual subjection of them to our will and the use of them for the attainment 
of our aims depends entirely upon ourselves.“ 


We may well ask whether it is seriously maintained that this self- 
affirmation of the human will has to wait until the dialectical laws of 
social change have been finally discovered. Surely the process of self- 
affirmation goes on all the time, with variations in clarity and vigour, 
in the efforts that men make to solve the problems of social organization 
as they arise. History, we have been told, is the ‘register of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind’. It is also the register of much else, 
heroic self-sacrifice, flashes of insight, patient contriving and persistence 
of effort. Neither register discloses a single pattern, both point rather 
to a series of groping efforts of men slowly becoming aware of their 
common needs and the possibilities of harmonious co-operation. The 
results of their efforts are embodied in social structures which, in turn, 
react upon the individual concerned, creating new situations and 
generating new wants and strains which in their turn stimulate new 
efforts. Social forces thus consist of the energies of men in conscious or 
unconscious interaction. The individual will may be often powerless, 
largely because it is thwarted or unaided by other wills, though on 
occasions, when opposing forces are equally balanced, the contribution 
of one or more determined men may be decisive. Slowly the inter- 
relations enter into consciousness, making a common purpose possible. 
That conscious purpose plays an increasingly important part in the 
shaping of events seems to me beyond doubt. But it is limited by the 
nature of the will and the conditions in which it has to work, including 
the consequences of its own action. Social processes are thus neither 
fatally predetermined nor free from limiting conditions. But the greater 
the knowledge of the limiting conditions, the larger is the scope offered 
to conscious direction and control. 
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KINSHIP IN ANGLO-SAXON 
SOCIETY—I 


Lorraine Lancaster 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE STUDY of the social relationships set up by marriage 
and descent has for long been peculiarly the concern of social 


anthropologists, who have traditionally confined their field- 
work to preliterate and peasant societies. The richness of material on 
kinship that has been gathered by their researches in Africa, Asia and 
the Pacific Islands, for example, is not matched by a similar wealth of 
information for complex, urbanized, Western societies. Studies in the 
latter societies—probably because kinship here, though significant, is 
not so important as in primitive societies—have been largely concerned 
with the relationships within the nuclear family of parents and children, 
with little analysis of any structure or function that may lie in the wider 
ties of kinship. Over the past few years, however, research has been 
carried into the field of kinship in contemporary Western societies, and 
from this research a framework of analysis is emerging that may help 
not only to advance studies in modern societies, but also to illuminate 
antecedent states of the institution in societies that exist now only in 
historical records. 

An historical kinship system that repays examination in the light of 
recent research into bilateral or cognatic kinship is that of Anglo-Saxon 
England. Since the mid-nineteenth century, there has been a great deal 
of discussion about the forms of Teutonic, including Anglo-Saxon kin- 
ship. Some of this discussion has fallen into the category of conjectural 
history, and has been directed especially towards discovering the 
‘origin’ of certain institutions. In some important and influential books, 
furthermore, any distinctiveness the Anglo-Saxon system may have had 
in comparison with those on the continent is submerged in the general 
flow of the argument. It is not difficult to see why no complete investiga- 
tion has been devoted to Anglo-Saxon kinship alone: the paucity and 
obscurity of information is a strong deterrent. Nevertheless, the amount 
and kind of material that may be extracted from documents varies 
with the questions one is led to ask, and studies of kinship in present- 
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day societies provide us with a whole series of new questions to ask of 
old records. 
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To many of our questions, of course, there are no answers. In con- 
temporary societies, a social anthropologist can derive a great deal from 
recorded statements of such things as legal norms, for example; but he 
also needs material of great accuracy and detail on individual cases, 
and this he usually gathers by intensive field-work, observing what people 
do, as well as what they say they do and what they say they ought to 
do. In addition, he must have some indication of the prevalence of 
patterns of behaviour. If an investigator is forced to rely on what 
records the hazards of hundreds of years happen to have left un- 
touched, it is evident that he must be content with a small proportion 
of the data he would expect to gather in a present-day field-work 
situation. His greatest temptation will be to synthesize the material 
scattered in place and time and to produce a composite picture that is 
either blurred in essentials or fundamentally untrue. This difficulty 
has reduced the value of some of the few comments that social anthro- 
pologists have had to make about Anglo-Saxon and related forms of 
kin organization, when they have been quoted as examples of the as yet 
rather unfamiliar field of bilateral or cognatic systems. Even writers 
eminent in the study of kinship have shown some vagueness in their 
references to space and time. Barnes, for instance, has written: ‘One of 
the best-known bilateral systems is that of the Germanic peoples, among 
some of whom compensation paid after homicide was provided by all 
persons who were fourth cousins or closer cognatic relatives of the 
slayer, and was distributed among similar relatives of the dead person.’* 
Radcliffe-Brown, in one of the most-read commentaries on comparative 
kinship theory, writes: ‘As an example of a cognatic system one may 
take the kinship system of the Teutonic peoples as it was at the beginning 
of history.’* One would like to ask ‘what Teutonic peoples?’ and ‘when 
was “the beginning of history’’?’ Radcliffe-Brown makes reference to 
Old English kinship terms, current before the Conquest, and follows 
this up with an elaboration of the arrangement of kinsmen in relation- 
ship to parts of the body which he has derived from the Sachsenspiegel. 
But since the Sachsenspiegel is a record of thirteenth-century customary 
law applying to Schleswig-Holstein, its exact relevance to Anglo-Saxon 
kinship cannot be taken for granted. Any reader of Radcliffe-Brown 
might be excused for thinking the material he gives is a straightforwardly 
connected whole instead of a hotch-potch of statements with different 
referents in space and time. 

While the nature of the historical record does not permit a thorough- 
going and detailed study of all characteristics of Anglo-Saxon kinship, 
it does appear possible now to bring a little more precision to the 
description of some aspects of the system as it existed during a period 
from about the seventh to the beginning of the eleventh century. 
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II. THE TRACING OF KINSHIP IN ANGLO-SAXON‘ SOCIETY 


Bilateral or cognatic kinship systems may in simplest terms be 
described as those in which descent from ancestors and affiliation to a 
set of kinsmen may be traced through both females and males. All 
societies have some cognatic elements, but those which are thought of 
as having unilineal descent minimize, in some or all contexts, associ- 
ations with kin linked to either parent. Consequently, such societies 
form demarcated kin groups, which persist from generation to genera- 
tion. In societies that trace relationships bilaterally, on the other hand, 
each sibling group has affiliations with a different set of cognatic kin. 
If relationships by affinity are taken into account (as.they must be to 
give reality to modern Western cognatic systems) every person may 
have his own range of relationships, which coincides exactly with no 
other in the society. Evidently, bilateral sets of consanguineal kin 
centred on Ego, the focal relative, have no structural persistence over 
generations, and they have sometimes been likened, from the point of 
view of someone looking at society as a whole, to a series of overlapping 
circles. Anglo-Saxon kinship systems, like those of modern England, 
belong to the class of non-unilineal kinship, in which every individual 
has, in general, the option of tracing affiliation to a set of persons 
through both his parents (and their descendants) and his parents’ 
parents (and their descendants) and so on. The first problem set by such 
a system concerns the limits of this set of persons recognized as Ego’s 
consanguines. The living members of this set may or may not be a group 
in the most common sociological sense of the word. 

It is clear that the extent of the recognition of living kin depends on 
the conventions existing in a society of counting certain cousins in or 
out. Studies so far carried out into kinship in South and East London,' 
for instance, do not suggest that third cousins are regularly included as 
members of a set of recognized kin, -but there are no formal rules of 
inclusion or exclusion. In other bilateral systems, as in one Melanau 
sago-producing community, fifth cousins are usually considered to be 
included in the recognized kin set, but not sixth.* Radcliffe-Brown 
makes the following statements on Anglo-Saxon kin recognition: 


The Anglo-Saxon word for kinsfolk was mxg (magas). A man owed loyalty 
to his ‘kith and kin’. Kith were one’s friends by vicinage, one’s neighbours; 
kin were persons descended from a common ancestor. So, for ‘kith and kin’ 
Anglo-Saxon [sic] could say ‘his magas and his frynd’, which is translated in 
Latin as Cognati atque amici. 

The arrangement of kin by degrees of nearness or distance was based on 
sib-ship (English sib, German sippe). A man’s sib were'all his cognates within 
a certain degree. One method of arranging the sib was by reference to the 
human body and its ‘joints’ (glied). The father and mother stand in the head, 
full brothers and sisters in the neck, first cousins at the shoulders, second 
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cousins at the elbow, third cousins at the wrists, fourth, fifth and sixth cousins 
at the joints of the fingers. On one scheme these nail kinsmen (nagel magas) 
were not included in the sib, though they were recognized as kinsmen (magas) 
if known to be such. The sib therefore included all kinsfolk up to and includ- 
ing sixth cousins. They were the sibgemagas, the sib kinsfolk.’ 


Here, Radcliffe-Brown implies that some form of Anglo-Saxon kin- 
ship regularly reckoned sixth cousins as within the recognized kin group. 
In fact he assumes a precision for the structure of the sib which is not 
borne out by any of the available evidence relevan to Anglo-Saxon 
society. A number of Old English words may roughly be translated as 
‘family’, ‘kinsmen’ or kindred’, including sibb, cynn, mzxgsib, mxgburg, 
mxgd, mzxg(d)lagu and magas. But none appears before the time of 
Edward the Confessor, in a context which makes clear either the limits 
of the set of people to which the term refers or even that such limits 
were of significance. No legal definition accompanies the use of any 
such term. The word sibb was not widely used in those Anglo-Saxon 
laws which refer to the rights and duties of a kin group in its solidary 
aspects: it is used in Ethelred’s laws at the end of the tenth century and 
in Cnut’s laws at the beginning of the eleventh, fairly late in our period. 
The term cynn has the meaning of ‘kind’ or ‘species’, and is in no way 
precise. The words related to and derived from meg (= a kinsman) are 
particularly important where kin groups are referred to, but even here 
there is no record whatever of which relatives were considered to 
constitute the mxgdé. Furthermore, as Phillpotts* points out, there was 
no sociological reality in the ordering of a set of kin according to parts 
of the body, referred to by Radcliffe-Brown. In the laws, there are 
practically no references to this form of classification. An early eleventh- 
century law (VI Ethelred 12) uses the word cneowe (= knee, lit.) to 
refer to a degree of kinship, as does the later Law of the Northumbrian 
priests (probably 1020-3), which forbids ‘that any man should marry 
a nearly related person, [any nearer] than outside the fourth degree’.® 
There are no references in contemporary data to second, third, fourth, 
fifth or sixth cousins as particular categories, and consequently, as 
analysis of kinship terminology shows, there are no specific terms to 
apply to these categories of relatives. Although there exists a multiplicity 
of words to cover the concept of kinsmen as an undifferentiated group, 
no evidence would lead us to assume that in England in the period in 
which we are interested this group was clearly delimited and strictly 
structured. 

It is possible to argue that the complete lack of reference to the 
furthest extent of the set of kin concerned with the payment for wergild 
(indemnity for slaying) is a result of the fact that limits were common 
knowledge and unquestioningly adhered to. But it seems more reason- 
able to assume, in the light of other legal statements about what kin 
should or should not do, that such reference was not made because 
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it had little meaning in practical situations: it seems more likely that 
a circle of kinsmen, variable according to many factors, including 
biological chance, patterns of residence, ease of communication and 
possibly personal preference, made up the group defined by the 
recognition of ties of kinship. 

It has been found necessary, in some recent analyses of bilateral 
systems, to make a distinction (whether this is made explicitly or im- 
plicitly by the members of the society) between those persons included 
in the furthest periphery of kinship recognition and the group of kins- 
men who are actually operative in relation to Ego. As we have seen, it 
is uncertain as to which cousins were counted in and which counted 
out, in the case of recognition. It seems as if rules were not precise, and 
that it would be a mistake to assume that the form of any continental 
system is directly applicable to England. There is, however, rather 
more information as to the nature of the inner circle of kinsmen who 
were effective in situations that concerned Ego. Throughout the Anglo- 
Saxon laws there are references to the plight of the kinless man?!° (for 
example, Ine 23.1 (688-94); Alfred 31 (871-99); VIII Ethelred 24 
(1014) repeated in I Cnut 5(2c) (1020-3)). There were probably many 
men in Anglo-Saxon England far from the place of their birth— 
immigrants and followers of a distant lord—and thus far from the 
relatives with whom they had been brought up. There were, too, 
illegitimate or unrecognized children. But unless a local man were 
descended on both sides from long lines of only children, the likelihood 
of his being without anyone at all whom he could call kinsman does not 
seem great, in the light of the large potential size of bilaterally reckoned 
kin sets. References in the laws, then, may sometimes equate kinlessness 
with the lack of an inner group of close kin willing to take up a kins- 
man’s responsibilities. It is significant that where there is reference in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry to the sad fate of a man without kin or friends, it 
is a very near kinsman who is thought to be missing: 


mene is he who must needs live alone . 
. it were better for him had he a brother . 11 


What is known of Old English kinship terminology substantiates the 
importance of a group of close kin, and at the same time throws light 
on the relationships within it. In interpreting terminology, however, 
we cannot assume that there is a causal nexus between terminology and 
behaviour, but merely that there is a broad compatability between 
terminology and the recognition of accepted ways of acting towards 
categories of kin. Fig. 1 gives a sketch of consanguineal kin terms” 
in Old English, apparently current throughout the whole period in 
which we are interested, from the seventh century to the accession of 
Edward the Confessor. 

There may be some doubt as to where, in the various typologies that 
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have been put forward in the past, we may pigeonhole the Anglo-Saxon 
naming system. At first sight it seems to fit the Lowie-Kirchoff category 
A: ‘Father, father’s brother, mother’s brother are distinguished from 
one another. Correspondingly, mother, mother’s sister, father’s sister 
are distinguished from one another.’1* Ghurye criticizes Lowie’s 
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Fic. 1.—O.Lp ENGLIsH CONSANGUINEAL KiINsHIP NOMENCLATURE. 


A male II swor, geswiria, federan sunu 
O female 12 swor, geswiria 
® male or female 13 brodor, brodur 

= marriage 14 sweostor, suster 

? term not certain 15 swor, geswiria, modiran sunu 

1 pridda feeder 16 nefa, genefa, suhterga, suhtriga 
2 pridde modor 17 nefena, nift 

3 ealda feder, yldra feeder 18 sunu, barn, bearn, eafora, maga, 
4 eald modor magu-timber, tudor, ciid 

5 federa 19 dohotor 

6 fadu, fade 20 nefa, geswiria, sweostor sunu 

7 feder 21 nefa, genefa, sunasunu 

8 modor 22 nefena 

9 eam 23 nefa, genefa 

10 modrige, moddrie, modrie 24 nefena, nift 


categories as not being adequately based on the primacy of the nuclear 
family, and he prefers to assign the Anglo-Saxon terminology to a 
category of his own: ‘the individualizing classificatory system’.1* We 
need not enter the unedifying debate on the logic of different ways of 
ordering forms of terminology, but simply emphasize that although the 
Old English words for ‘father’ and ‘father’s brother’ are related, as are 
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those for ‘mother’ and ‘mother’s sister’, they nevertheless do serve to 
distinguish linguistically between these kin. The system is not there- 
fore truly classificatory. Further distinctions will be evident from the 
following commentary.1® 

(a) Nuclear Family. O.E. feder represented modern English ‘father’, 
To this basic term slightly different shades of meaning could be given, 
e.g. xrfeder, referring to a late or deceased father. The words ealdor and 
ildra could also be used to refer to a father. The general term for ‘mother’ 
was modor. Other specific meanings could be given by cennestre and 
possibly sunu-cennicge, referring to a mother in her quality as genetrix. 
A usual term for ‘kinsman’, maga, may have been used for a father, but | 
we have no record of it. We have, however, record of the feminine, mage, 
used for ‘mother’. In Beowulf, Grendel’s mother is referred to as 
Grendles magan. This gives additional weight to the assumption that the 
set of people who may be considered as kinsmen need not necessarily 
include anyone more distant than members of Ego’s nuclear family. 

Old English terms that could be applied to a son proliferated: cild 
(with the sense of young child); barn, bearn, byre; maga, used for ‘son’ as 
for ‘mother’; magorinc, magu-timber, tudor and eafora, used within the 
context of ‘offspring’, ‘progeny’, ‘issue’ and ‘son’; and the precise term 
sunu (= ‘son’). There appears to have been only one term for a daughter, 
dohotor. 

A sister or half-sister was known as sweostor and a set of sisters was 
collectively known as gesweostor. A term for half-brothers in general is 
not noted by Bosworth and Toller,?* but where brothers shared both 
parents, the relationship could be denoted by ewe gebrodor, translated 
by Campbell?’ as germani fratres. If the same father was shared, a brother 
could be called faderenmzg, which seems to have referred particularly 
to an agnate, and could be used of a brother. The terms brodorgefadred 
and brodorgemedred also referred to the relationship in which the father 
or the mother, respectively, was shared. There was a collective term 
for brothers (gebrodor) but there does not seem to have been one for 
siblings of both sexes. 

(b) Lineal Ascendants and Descendants. The Old English terms for lineal 
ascendants were based on those for the nuclear family. Ghurye?® sees 
in this the primacy, even in Anglo-Saxon times, of the nuclear family 
as against any wider kin group. A grandfather was referred to as ealda 
feeder or yldra feder (i.e. ‘old father’ or ‘elder father’), with the sense of 
‘second father’ being understood, since a great-grandfather was termed 
a pridda feeder (i.e. ‘third father’).!* Further male lineal ascendants could 
be traced, linguistically, to the distance of ‘great-great-great-great- 
grandfather’, who was known as sixta feder. Similarly, ‘grandmother’ 
was eald modor, ‘great-grandmother’ pridde modor, and an upper limit 
of ‘great-great-great-grandmother’ fifte modor. 

A grandson could be known as a nefa or sunsunu (i.e. ‘son’s son’). 
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A great-grandson could be referred to as a pridda sunu, on the same 
principle as pridda feder. A granddaughter was spoken of as nefena, 
which also did duty to refer to a brother’s or a sister’s daughter. 

(c) Collateral Kin. There was a distinction drawn between ‘father’s 
brother’ and ‘mother’s brother’ which is not preserved in the modern 
English ‘uncle’ (< Latin avunculus). A father’s brother was federa and a 
mother’s brother, eam. Similarly, ‘father’s sister’ (fadu with variations) 
and ‘mother’s sister’ (moddrige with variations) were distinguished from 
each other. The terms nefa and genefa seem to have been general 
ones, applicable both to a brother’s and a sister’s son, but suhterga and 
geswiria served to specify a brother’s son and the term swustorsunu was, 
as its form suggests, only applicable to a sister’s son. 

It is most significant that a term existed (suhter-(ge) feederan) to refer 
to the relationship between a man and his father’s brother. There was 
no special term to refer to the corresponding relationship on Ego’s 
mother’s side. 

The words nift and nefena appear to have applied to either a brother’s 
or a sister’s daughter, in the same manner as we use ‘niece’. But the 
more specific terms brodor-dohtor (‘brother’s daughter’) and sweostor- 
dohtor (‘sister’s daughter’) were also used. 

There was a remarkable dearth of special O.E. terms for the relation- 
ship of cousins of various degrees, although certain terms with other 
uses did duty to cover cousins as well. Words denoting a kinsman or 
kinswoman, applicable to anyone within the orbit of the mzgd, could 
also refer to a male or a female cousin, whether first or more distant. 
Thus we find mzge, mage, nidmege, nidmage used. Suhterga, which we have 
already noted in the context of brother’s son, could also express the 
relationship of those whose fathers were brothers, that is, parallel 
cousins on the father’s side. Another term for this relationship was 
federan sunu (i.e. ‘father’s brother’s son’). The corresponding relation- 
ship of parallel cousins on the mother’s side could also be specifically 
denoted: The word sweor (also used for ‘father-in-law’) represented a 
cousin german, probably on the mother’s side, while such a cousin 
could be more accurately described as gesweostrenu bearn (‘child of 
sisters’) or moddrian sunu (‘mother’s sister’s son’). 

The general characteristics of the system suggest three points: firstly, 
our belief that the mzgé need not have been an extensive group is borne 
out by the restriction of specific terms to a relatively small set of kin 
centred on Ego; secondly, the complete lack of specificity in terms for 
cousins of various degrees, which would be all-important in the opera- 
tion of a wide-ranging bilateral system, suggests that these kin and the 
distinctions between them was not regularly of major significance. 
Lineal ascendants could be traced back to sixta feder, and in fact were 
traced back further in the historical and mythical genealogies of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Nevertheless, the cousins who would share so 
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remote an ancestor are not put in any particular linguistic category, 
Thirdly, the Anglo-Saxon naming system was remarkably flexible in 
that it contained many synonymous terms for one relationship, while 
the same term sometimes did duty for different relationships. The 
number of terms existing to refer to the father-son relationship provides 
an example of the former case, and the variety of the uses of the word 
meg (in its different forms) provides an example of the latter, Where we 
see the linguistic equation of grandson and nephew and granddaughter 
and niece, we cannot immediately jump to the conclusion that a man 
would be expected to act in an exactly similar way towards kin so 
associated. Nevertheless, the relatives concerned are of the same degree 
of genealogical distance, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
intensity of the implementing of rights and duties may have been 
roughly similar in both instances, This serves only to underline the 
impression already received that there was interchangeability rather 
than strict rigidity in the formal modes of behaviour outside the nuclear 
family. 

As we might expect from the bilateral nature of the Anglo-Saxon 
kinship system, there was a balanced distribution of terms for both Ego’s 
father’s and his mother’s siblings and their lineal ascendants and 
descendants. There was, however, a clearly defined differentiation on 
the basis of sex, which ran through the whole pattern of terminology. 
Radcliffe-Brown has pointed out the value of the notion of the unity 
of the sibling group: ‘The bond uniting brothers and sisters together 
into a social group is everywhere regarded as important, but it is more 
emphasised in some societies than in others,’ ?° 

Elements of this important tie are linguistically evident in the O.E. 
terms. The words for ‘father’, ‘father’s brother’ and ‘father’s sister’ are 
all linked ( fader, feedera and fadu), Similarly, the words for ‘mother’ and 
‘mother’s sister’ are linked (modor and moddrie or modrige). But overriding 
this is a strong division on the basis of sex: the words for ‘father’s 
brother’ and ‘father’s sister’ are, in fact, different, while the words for 
‘mother’s brother’ (eam) and ‘mother’s sister’ are quite separate terms. 
This sort of distinction is constantly made between kin of the same 
genealogical position but different sex. Such is not the case in some other 
bilateral systems, for example that of the Kénkama Lapps* where no 
distinction is drawn between a brother’s son and daughter nor between 
a sister’s son and daughter. 

This type of differentiation is compatible with the fact that there were 
phrases to cover the relationship of parallel cousins, but none to cover 
that of cross-cousins. Since there was certainly no preferential cousin 
marriage, this fact is not linked with marriage regulation but rather 
with a tendency to associate siblings of the same sex, There was an 
elaboration of terms for male kin compared with those for female kin. 
This evidence, by itself, is too shadowy to prove that male kin were 
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more important or appeared in more varied contexts than female kin, 
although the emphasis on the paternal uncle relationship is suggestive. 
In a society in which the keystone was a man’s association with a lord 
—in war, administration and economic life—some emphasis on agnatic 
links is not surprising, and it appears not only in terminology, but, as 
we shall see, in many other aspects of the kinship system.?? 

The web of Anglo-Saxon kinship, of which we have attempted to 
sketch the formal pattern, was extended in various ways by institutions 
we may speak of as semi-kinship, quasi-kinship and ritual kinship. 
Semi-kinship refers merely to the number of ‘half’ relatives resulting 
from remarriages (marriage was, ideally, monogamous). A_half- 
brother, whether sharing father or mother, was usually just called 
brodor. (A full brother could be emphasized as ewe gebrodor.) A half- 
sister was sweostor, but a term to distinguish full from half-sisters is not 
recorded. A stepfather was referred to as steopfeder®* and a stepmother as 
steopmodor. Not only could a stepson be referred to as steopsunu but also 
as the ubiquitous nefa (used for nephew or grandson). A stepdaughter 
could likewise be a steopdohtor but also nift. 

Quasi-kinship in Anglo-Saxon society applied particularly to foster- 
ing: a foster-father was a foster fader and a foster-mother fostor ( fester) 
modor. A foster-son or child could be a foster cild, fosterbearn or fosterling, 
but there was no word solely for foster-daughter. The terms fosterbrodor 
and foster sweostor were used for siblings. 

Ritual kinship set up a series of relationships within the orbit of a 
nuclear family. Anglo-Saxon society after the advent of Christianity 
recognized a godfather as a male sponsor for a child in religious matters, 
termed godfzder or godfzdera (the similarity of the latter to the word for 
father’s brother may be significant). An Anglicized Latin term, 
cumpeeder, was also used late in the period. A godmother (godmodor or 
gefedere) was recognized to have similar duties of sponsorship. A godson 
was godbearn, godsunu or bisceopsunu, while a goddaughter was goddohtor. 
The godparents of a child stood in a particular relationship of mutual 
respect towards each other and towards the parents of the child, but 
this relationship was confined to those immediately concerned and did 
not extend throughout the kin group. 


III. MARRIAGE AND AFFINITY 


It is clear that the question “To what extent is the mzgd an exogamous 
group?’ is one without much reality. Since we can set no precise limits 
to the mxgéd, generally or in particular situations, we cannot speak of 
marriage within it or outside it. Furthermore, we completely lack data 
on the prevalence of types of marriage, and such material as we do 
possess on ideal forms of marriage for various periods and areas in 
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Anglo-Saxon England provides only a very vague picture. The confusion 
lies not only in our records, but in the situation itself, especially where 
foreign immigrants were concerned. As early as 695, Wihtred of Kent 
found it necessary to try to unify different norms,*4 while in 1020-3 
King Cnut was again attempting to settle the problem in the same way: 
‘Foreigners, if they will not regularize their marriages, are to depart 
from the land with their goods and their sins.’ 25 

Some little information concerning marriage between members of an 
inner group of intimate kin can, with caution, be derived from marriage 
prohibitions. The Church early interested itself in the problem of 
proscribed marriages. In answer to St. Augustine’s questions, Pope 
Gregory, in 601, forbade marriage within the third degree of kinship, 
that is, first cousins.2* Whitelock?’ writes that ‘the later Church forbade 
it within the sixth degree, and with the widows and widowers of kins- 
men within the same degree, and between co-sponsors’. The last phrase 
refers to those ritually related. Since we cannot be certain that Gregory’s 
pronouncement was framed to fit Anglo-Saxon customary marriage 
rules, it throws no light on previous behaviour, but only on subsequent 
norms. The gap between ideal and real is nowhere so clearly docu- 
mented as in the material concerned with marriage. We have frequent 
Church reminders as to what was acceptable. The proceedings of the 
Synod of Hertford in 673 stressed the fact that only lawful marriage 
should be allowed and uttered a warning against incest, although degrees 
of consanguinity concerned were not specified. Boniface, in a letter to 
Nothhelm, Archbishop of Canterbury, written in 736, was exercised 
by the authenticity of Pope Gregory’s reply ‘in which among other 
chapters it is stated that the faithful are permitted to marry in the third 
degree of relationship’,?* and in such a context as to suggest that the 
question was one in which he had a practical interest in making judg- 
ment.*® The frequency of defection from ecclesiastical rulings on 
marriage with near kin was a cause of warning and complaint. In 874, 
Pope John VIII wrote to Burgred, king of Mercia, saying that fornica- 
tion was rife and that men ‘presume to marry women of their own 
kindred’.*® About sixteen years later, Fulk, Archbishop of Rheims, 
wrote to King Alfred in much the same strain.* Allowing for its fire- 
and-brimstone character, we may also suppose that Wulfstan had some 
definite cases in mind when, in his Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (? 1014), 
he castigated, among other sins, widespread incest or marriage with- 
in permitted bounds.®? Still later, Cnut legislated against incest 
thus:*% 


51. If anyone commits incest, he is to pay compensation according to the 
degree of the relationship, whether by wergild or by fine or by all his 
possessions. 
51.1. It is by no means on a level whether a man has intercourse with his 
sister, or with a more distant relation. 
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The Law of the Northumbrian Priests of 1020-3 forbids ‘that any man 
should marry a nearly related person, [any nearer] than outside the 
fourth degree. And no man is to marry anyone spiritually related to 
him.*4 Any couple considering marriage, according to the short text on 
the betrothal of a woman,**® probably written towards 1030, should 
take care to note that intending spouses are not ‘too closely related’. 
This reminder immediately suggests the possibility of laxity in common 
observance. 

There were certain elements in failure to observe the forms of mar- 
riage laid down by the Church which at first sight seem to derive from 
pre-Christian forms of marriage. The question of marriage with a 
deceased father’s widow (stepmother) comes up twice at least in the 
Anglo-Saxon records, and was specifically condemned by Gregory in 
his letters to St. Augustine. Early in the seventh century, Eadbald of 
Kent married his stepmother. Bede wrote that he was ‘defiled with 
fornication of such a kind as, the Apostle testifies, was unheard of even 
among the Gentiles, that one should have his father’s wife’.?® And in 
858, Athelbald, son of King thelwulf, married Judith, his father’s 
widow, of whom Asser*’ wrote, ‘his son #thelbald, contrary to God’s 
prohibition and Christian dignity, and also against the usage of all 
pagans, ascending the bed of his father, married Judith, daughter of 
Charles, king of the Franks, earning much infamy from all who heard 
of it’. Whitelock says that this form of marriage was ‘the Germanic 
practice’,** but since both Bede and Asser seem, judging by the 
terms in which they refer to the events, to have been surprised as well 
as shocked by them, we cannot then assume that a particular form 
of the widow inheritance that exists in some primitive societies 
was familiar in England, whatever may have been the continental 
custom. 

Quite elaborate precautions were taken by Anglo-Saxon lawgivers 
to mitigate the plight of a widow. No doubt many widows were able to 
fend adequately for themselves, but the position of others may have been 
difficult. It was early felt that the widowed mother had the right to 
keep her children by her, as the laws of Hlothhere and Eadric (Kent, 
?673-85) indicate,*® but a paternal kinsman was to be the child’s 
‘willing protector’ until the child was ten years old. Thus we know 
that at this place and time there was, ideally, some association between 
a widow and her affinal kin. We may assume also that she was the 
direct responsibility of some members of her mzgd. This is the signifi- 
cance of the early laws of Ethelbert (Kent, ? 602-3) penalizing breaches 
of the guardianship of widows. *° 

The text concerning the betrothal of a woman,*! whether maiden or 
widow, shows that, late in the period, the arrangements for marriage 
were only to take place ‘if it so pleases her and her kinsmen’, but her 
wishes were often disregarded, as Wulfstan’s sermon indicates.‘? In 
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addition, she was not permitted to remarry within a year after her 
spouse’s death. King Ethelred’s code of 1008 states: 


21. And every widow who conducts herself rightly is to be under the protec- 
tion of God and the king. 

21.1. And each [widow] is to remain unmarried for twelve months; she is 
then to choose what she herself will. 


This law was repeated twelve or fifteen years later in the laws of King 
Cnut, with some riders. The widow was warned that if she married 
within the twelvemonth she forfeited her morning-gift (a gift from 
husband to wife after the consummation of the marriage). All the 
possessions that came to her through her former husband were to go 
to her nearest kinsman, while her second husband had to pay a fine. 
This was to happen even if the woman had been married by force, 
unless she repudiated the man. These variations make this an interest- 
ing law, coming, as it did, after a notorious event in 1015,4* when the 
atheling Edmund married the widow of a certain thegn Sigeferth, 
against Cnut’s will, ‘after a short interval’, and took possession of her 
former husband’s estates. 

Cnut’s law** reading ‘A widow is never to be consecrated [as a nun] 
too hastily’ suggests a possible fate for a dazed widow, whether she had 
a vocation for monastic life or not. On the other hand, the position of 
an abbess in a monastery*® could be one of high achievement for an 
able Anglo-Saxon woman, open to widows, as well as to the unmarried. 

If there was partial restriction on widow remarriage, there was a 
complete restriction on marriage for certain other categories of people: 
celibacy had been enjoined by Pope Gregory on priests and nuns. 
Nevertheless, it is evident from the manner in which codes were framed, 
and the frequent reference to the problem, that this ideal was not always 
followed, particularly late in the period. For example, Ethelred’s code 
of 1008 contains two clauses (later: repeated by Cnut) reading as 
follows: 


8. And we pray and instruct all priests to protect themselves from God’s 
anger. 

g. They know full well that they may not rightly have sexual intercourse 
with a woman. 


The purity of the clergy was thought to be ritually necessary for their 
intercession with God for the people of England in time of crisis (cf. 
IV Edgar 1.7; Ethelred 4.1). Six years later, Ethelred again attempted 
to regulate the behaviour of the clergy: 


30. Let him [the priest] know, if he will, that he has no concern with a 

wife... . 

31.1. And henceforth we desire that abbots and monks live more in accord- 

ance with the rule than they have been in the habit of doing up till now. 
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The step from fornication to wives for the clergy was taken after the 
death of King Edgar, according to the anonymous Life of Saint Oswald.** 
We can have no idea of the proportion of priests with wives, but the 
Law of the Northumbrian Priests (1020-3) shows that the fait accompli 
was sufficiently widespread, in Northumbria at least, to account for 
the presence of a law*’ stating that those priests who had wives were to 
be considered anathema if they left one woman and took another. 

Nuns, it appears from objections to the practice, were at times 
abducted from monasteries. King Alfred legislated against the act, 
which carried a fine of 120 shillings, half of which was to go to the king 
and half to the bishop or lord of the church that held the nun under its 
protection. The nun and her kin had subsequently no legal rights in 
inheritance or in wergild at the death of her child.*® Again we cannot 
know more about the marriage of nuns than that it existed, and that 
Pope John VIII, in the 874 letter we have already referred to, mentioned 
among other abuses the prevalence of nun marriage in Anglo-Saxon 
England. 

Marriages followed certain customary forms. We are fortunate in 
having fairly detailed statements in the early laws (Ethelbert, Kent, 
602-3) and in a late text (“Concerning the Betrothal of a Woman’, 
already mentioned) which reveal some interesting changes in interpreta- 
tion. Ethelbert’s laws (77-84) are rather obscure, but provide for the 
payment of brideprice, safeguard the wife’s rights if she bore a child, 
and seem to have allowed a remarkably easy separation on the wife’s 
initiative. Although the expression of the laws appears to have implied 
the purchase of the wife, studies made by anthropologists*® warn us that 
this is not a legitimate interpretation of brideprice in primitive societies, 
nor does it seem appropriate here. 

The later text on betrothal®® put little emphasis on brideprice but a 
great deal on the assuring of the bride’s future. A man wishing to marry 
should, with the agreement of the woman herself and her kinsmen, 
promise her ‘advocates’ that he intended to support her honourably. 
His ‘friends’ (note not necessarily kinsmen) were to stand surety for his 
intention. ‘Next, it must be known to whom belongs the remuneration 
for rearing her.’ The groom was supposed to pledge this, again with his 
friends’ surety. A contract was to be drawn up, granting her certain 
goods as his wife and as his widow. She was entitled to all these goods 
if they had a child, half if they did not, and, by implication, nothing 
if she married again. The ‘leader of the betrothal’ was to receive the 
security on the final agreement between both parties. The woman’s 
friends would wish to be assured that no wrong would be done to her if 
the man wanted to transfer to another thegn’s district, and be allowed 
to pay any compensation she was unable to pay. The text states that a 
priest should officiate at the ceremony, checking, apparently, on the 
closeness of consanguinity of the couple, but this was not indispensable. 
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We may assume, by analogy with what we know of present-day 
Western and primitive societies, that the ceremony of marriage was one 
which gathered kinsmen for its celebration. The kinsman of the bride 
most likely to be concerned with contractual and ritual arrangements 
was her father, or, in his absence, her brother. A late marriage agree- 
ment from Kent®! (1016-20) reads: 


Here in this document is made known the agreement which Godwine 
made with Brihtric when he wooed his daughter; first, namely, that he gave 
her a pound’s weight of gold in return for her acceptance of his suit, and he 
granted her the land at Street with everything that belongs to it, and 150 
acres at Burmarsh and in addition 30 oxen and 20 cows, and 10 horses and 
10 slaves. 


An agreement between Wulfric and the sister of Archbishop Wulfstan, 
belonging to the same period, shows that a brother, particularly an 
important one, could be his sister’s legal representative. Such was also 
the case when King Athelstan, after his father’s death, gave his sister 
in marriage to Sihtric of Northumbria. This marriage was frankly a 
political one, and other alliances between important families brought 
similar advantages in power and property. It is impossible to know to 
what extent there was marriage up or down in the ranking system, or 
how many marriages were contracted between former slaves and free- 
men, but it does appear, from a law of Ethelbert (Kent, 602-3, Law 85), 
that marriage between unfree labourers (? slaves) was sanctioned. 

Before going on to discuss the stability of Anglo-Saxon marriages we 
must examine, as far as possible, expectations of behaviour in the rdéles 
of husband and wife. Some light is thrown on these by the ideal forms 
of marriage that we find reflected in the laws and other records. 
Throughout the period, marriage was monogamous. This is clear, by 
implication, in all the early laws. Later, however, perhaps because it 
was being overlooked, especially in the north, it was felt necessary to 
specify this norm. In the Laws of the Northumbrian Priests (1020-3) 
we find: ‘61. And by virtue of God’s prohibition we forbid that any man 
should have more wives than one; and she is to be legally betrothed and 
wedded.” There is a reference by Wulfstan, also early in the eleventh 
century, to a practice which he appears to think widespread but which 
cannot be considered polyandry: ‘And it is shameful to speak of what has 
happened too widely, and it is terrible to know what too many do often, 
who commit that miserable deed that they contribute together and buy 
a woman between them as a joint purchase.’ 5* Two important expecta- 
tions of marriage, then, were those of having one wife and of faithful- 
ness in marriage. Although these norms were formally stressed, there 
must have been others taken for granted. A division of labour operated, 
in Anglo-Saxon as in every society, between spouses, the wife being 
particularly concerned with the running of the household and possibly 
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some gardening and livestock raising, while the husband was concerned 
with ploughing and similar heavy labour or supporting his lord’s 
undertakings. But failure to fulfil such practical expectations is not 
mentioned as a cause of marital instability in any Anglo-Saxon records. 
Husband and wife were not taken to form one unit of legal responsibility, 
although the husband was clearly considered in most cases to have 
authority over his wife. A law of the West Saxon king Ine (688-94) 
provides an example of this: 


57. If a husband steals any cattle and brings it into his house, and it is 
seized therein, he is guilty for his part, but without his wife, for she must 
obey her lord; if she dare declare with an oath that she did not taste of the 
stolen meat, she is to receive her third portion. 


(The last phrase means that the wife is to receive her due ifher husband’s 
possessions are forfeit.) The same principle operates in the laws of the 
bishops and reeves of the London district in the tenth century (VI 
Athelstan 1.1). And Cnut’s laws make it even more precise: 


76. And if any man brings home stolen property to his cottage, and he is 
found out, it is right that he [the owner] should have what he has tracked. 
76.1. And unless it has been brought under the wife’s lock and key, she is to 
be clear. 

76.1a. But she must look after the keys of the following: namely her store- 
room, her chest and her coffer; if it is brought inside any of these, she is then 
guilty. 

76.1b. And no wife can forbid her husband to place inside his cottage what 
he pleases. 


The legal responsibility of the husband’s acts were borne by him and his 
kinsmen and of the wife’s acts by her and her kinsmen, but the mere 
fact of marriage did not involve either spouse in the wrong-doing of the 
other. Both were involved, however, in legal responsibility for a child, 
since parents were nearest kin in the child’s me@gd. The early laws®* 
suggest that ten years was the age at which a child was considered to 
have discretion, but later the age rose to twelve years,® and Athelstan 
even felt ‘that no man younger than fifteen should be killed unless he 
tried to defend himself or fled’.5* The laws of Ine state that if a man 
stole with the knowledge of his wife and children, they were all to go 
into slavery; but if they had no knowledge of the act, retribution fell on 
him alone. During the latter part of our period, abuses of this principle 
grew up, since it was to the advantage of the injured party to assume a 
child’s shared guilt and to claim him as a slave. A more humanitarian 
approach thought it illogical that a young child or baby should be party 
to a father’s theft. This is the background to the law of Cnut (1020-3, 
76.2) which reads: ‘Up till now it happened that the child which lay in 
the cradle, although it had never tasted food, was reckoned by avaricious 
folk as being guilty as though it had discretion.’ 
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This clear separation of réles and responsibilities was accompanied 
by what appears to have been a recognized instability in Anglo-Saxon 
marriages, although we have no quantitative measures. The existence 
of extra-marital unions is frequently referred to in the records. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 755 (actually 757) describes the widely known 
incident in which King Cynewulf was surprised and killed by his 
enemy Cyneheard, while the former was visiting his mistress at Meretun. 
There was frequent legislation against adultery and fornication, not 
only among the clerics, but also among the lay. Ethelbert’s laws** 
reveal an attempt to convert an act of adultery into an acceptable 
marriage. Wihtred of Kent (695; Law 3) remonstrated against illicit 
cohabitation. In 746~7, an illuminating letter was written by Boniface®’ 
(and seven other missionary bishops) to #thelbald of Mercia, urging 
him among other things to take a wife. It reads: 


For if the race of the English—as it is noised abroad throughout those 
provinces and is cast up against us in France and in Italy, and is used as a 
reproach by the pagans themselves—spurning lawful marriage, lives a foul 
life in adultery and lasciviousness after the pattern of the people of Sodom, 
it is to be expected that from such intercourse with harlots there will be born 
a degenerated people, ignoble, raging with lust. 


Boniface also contrasts Anglo-Saxon laxity in the face of open adultery 
with a strict continental ideal, where punishment was quite violent. 

Subsequent laws provided some severe penalties, although we do not 
know how strictly they were enforced or their results. Alfred (871-99) 
made provision for a man to fight without precipitating a blood feud 
if he found his wife, daughter, sister or mother (not other kin) with a 
supposed adulterer.°* The Laws of the Northumbrian Priests, early in 
the eleventh century, legislated against bigamy, while Cnut, about the 
same time, drew up the following laws: 


50. If anyone commits adultery, he is to pay compensation for it in pro- 
portion to the deed. 

53- Ifa woman during her husband’s lifetime commits adultery with another 
man, and it becomes known, let her afterwards become herself a public 
disgrace and her lawful husband is to have all that she owns, and she is to 
lose her nose and her ears. 

54.1. And if anyone has a lawful wife and also a concubine, no priest is to 
do for him any of the offices which must be done for a Christian man, until 
he desists and atones for it as deeply as the bishop directs him, and desists 
from such for ever. 


The evidence points to the possibility that Anglo-Saxon marriages 
were frequently unstable as far as relations between spouses were 
concerned, but divorce as a complete severance of the marriage tie was 
not approved legally or ecclesiastically. A legal separation was permitted 
on certain grounds, including adultery. In the laws of Ethelbert already 
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quoted (Law 79) separation appears in a remarkably casual light, 
Some seventy years afterwards, however, a canon promulgated by the 
Synod of Hertford (presided over by Archbishop Theodore) and 
quoted by Bede®* was more specific: 


X. Relating to Marriages: “That nothing but lawful wedlock be allowed to 
anyone. No one shall commit incest, no one shall leave his own wife, unless on 
account of fornication, as the holy gospel teaches. And if anyone divorces 
his own wife, joined to him by lawful wedlock, he shall take no other, if 
he wishes truly to be a Christian; but remain as he is, or be reconciled with 
his own wife.’ 


In his later Penitential, Theodore broadened his concept of separa- 
tion, bringing into account the impact of misfortunes on marriages. 
Where a spouse was indefinitely in captivity, he thought that remarriage 
should be possible after five years; and where a man had been abandoned 
by his wife for five years, he thought the man should be allowed to 
remarry. A woman whose husband had been penally enslaved should 
be able to remarry after a year. 

The high value placed by the Church on chastity and morality in 
marriage led to another type of separation available to a married couple. 
It was possible for either spouse to vow himself or herself to chastity 
and enter a monastery. The Law of the Northumbrian Priests (? 1020-3) 
reads: 


64. If anyone abandons a living legal wife, and wrongly takes to wife another 
woman, may he not have God’s mercy, unless he atones for it, 

65. But each is to keep rightly his legal wife as long as she lives; unless it 
comes about that they both choose to separate with the bishop’s advice and 
wish thenceforth to preserve chastity, 


It may have been frequently the wife who initiated this arrangement 
since it could be a method of achieving status and even saintliness, as 
the following story® shows: 


King Ecgfrith married a wife called Aithelthryth, daughter of Anna, 
King of the East Angles. .. . Another man had had her to wife before 
him, namely a prince of the South Gyrwe called Tondberht. But as he died 
soon after he had married her, she was given to the aforesaid king. Although 
she lived with him for twelve years, she yet remained in the glorious integrity 
of perpetual virginity, as Bishop Wilfred of blessed memory informed me, 
when I questioned him, since some doubted whether this was so; and he 
said that he was an undoubted witness of her virginity, in that Ecgfrith 
promised to give him many lands and much money if he could persuade the 
queen to fulfil her marriage duty, for he knew that she loved no man more 
than him... A divine miracle, by which the flesh of this woman when buried 
could not suffer corruption, is a sign that she had not been defiled by 
familiarity with man. 


Marriage in Anglo-Saxon society, as in almost all societies, set up 
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some relationships with affinal kin. In modern English society, this 
relationship may be an important one.*! From Anglo-Saxon data, 
however, no clear picture emerges of expectations of behaviour, or of 
rights and duties. Some little aid in examining the problem may be 
derived from affinal kinship terminology (Fig. 2). It may immediately 
be seen how few terms for husband’s and wife’s affinal kin appear, 
The word sweor (‘father-in-law’) we have already noted as possible 
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sweor 5 tacor 

sweger 6 bonda, ceorl, etc. 
adum 7 «snor, snru 

wif, cwene, beweddod wif, ewe 


translations for ‘cousin’, particularly a parallel cousin. On the other 
hand, sweger (‘mother-in-law’) had no additional meanings. In Ego’s 
own generation, a man could refer to his wife by one of several synony- 
mous terms: wif, which also meant ‘woman’, ‘female’, ‘widow’ or 
‘separated woman’; cwén, which could have a less exalted meaning then 
than now; and ewe, which meant particularly ‘married woman’. 

A husband could be known as a bonda, or possibly hus-bonda (which had 
more specifically the meaning of the ‘man of the house’), and also as 
ceorl. A brother-in-law, in the sense of a husband’s brother, had a special 
O.E. term, tacor; but we have no record of this term used in the sense 
of wife’s brother or sister’s husband, who was referred to rather as 
adum. This word could also be used for a daughter’s husband by both 
a man and a woman. A son’s wife could be referred to, again by both, 
as snoru. 

In a bilateral system, a man’s affinal kin are the consanguineal kin 
of his child: through this relationship legal ties may be set up. But the 
relative insignificance of affinal links in Anglo-Saxon society, compared 
with that of modern England, is suggested by our lack of information 
on the subject and the sparseness of affinal kin terms. The most signifi- 
cant kinship unit was comprised by the group of close consanguineal 
kin who took up responsibility for, and in turn demanded their rights 
of the focal kinsman. 


(To be continued) 
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SOME PRESENT TRENDS OF SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY IN FRANCE 


E. Michael Mendelson 


an effort to revive the great French sociological tradition running 
from Montesquieu to Durkheim as a result of appreciation of 
and interest in it abroad since the war.’ Is there such a thing as 
a French tradition or school of anthropology? The internationally 


Pin ctettore C.-LEVI-STRAUSS has written recently of 


| recognized existence of a British school of social anthropology makes 


us perhaps apt to forget that the existence of a school in a particular 
country or city is not an inevitable part of the life of an academic 
discipline. It can depend rather on close contact between a certain 
number of scholars at a particular point in their career, usually in 
their formative years when they study together under the influence of 
an important teacher. If, then, a school is primarily a matter of school- 
ing, it may well, before attempting to discuss whether there has been 
or still is a French school of anthropology, to look at the means that 
might favour or disfavour its existence. 

French academic life is still to a large extent ruled by the old 
tripartite division between the Facultés de lettres, de droit and de sciences. 
Broadly speaking, sociology and psychology depend on lettres, economics 
and political science on droit and anthropology on lettres and sciences. 
There is no such thing as a faculty of social sciences and the latter, 
increasingly since 1945, have had to squeeze themselves into the old 
organization or demand the creation of new institutes to supplement 
its work. Academic training and modes of obtaining degrees remain 
very largely oriented towards the formation of teachers for secondary 
and higher education, a formation which includes little in the way of 
social sciences (Unesco, 1953: 98-9). One must note the differences 
between the statuses and qualifications of faculty and institute staffs, 
between university ‘teaching’ and ‘free’ degrees and institute diplomas 
and between the facilities offered by Paris on the one hand and the 
provincial centres on the other: only Bordeaux and Strasbourg have 
chairs of sociology; only Bordeaux and Lyon chairs of anthropology. 

The few students who study anthropology take part of a ‘free’ 
rather than a ‘teaching’ degree with all that this implies in the way 
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of abdication of academic rights. Four certificates are needed for a 
‘free’ licence, of which the certificat d’ethnologie is only one.* The latter 
entails one year of general training with short courses in prehistory, 
physical anthropology, technology, liguistics, social and cultural 
anthropology, human geography and one or more area courses, 
Courses are divided between the university and the Institut d’ ethnologie 
(1925) at the Musée de ’homme (reorganized in its present form, 1928) 
which is responsible for assigning the students to the various faculties, 
Students will normally be working for at least one other certificate at 
the same time and, in my experience, will do little reading beyond 
the immediate programme which has recently been widened to include 
courses on social change and demography. 

For some fifteen students per year, provided they have a full licence, 
the Centre de formation aux recherches ethnologiques (1946, depends on the 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique, C.N.R.S) offers a second year of 
studies along the same lines but with heavy stress on practical work 
—bone cr tool identification, bibliographical and museum files, 
recording and filming techniques, etc.—and a fortnight’s field research 
project. This leads to the certificate of the C.F.R.E. which, apart from 
its extension into a diploma if desired, closes the cycle of specialized 
training. 

During these two years and after, attendance at various other 
centres is possible. Among them the Ecole pratique des hautes études offers 
teaching by leading men in many fields in two-hour weekly periods, 
the first involving teaching ex cathedra and the second something akin 
to seminar discussions. The fifth section of religious sciences includes a 
chair of Religions comparées des peuples sans écriture (C. Lévi-Strauss) 
while many other teachers such as G. Dumézil, R. Stein, G. Stresser- 
Péan, G. Le Bras and P. Lévy evince strong ethnological or sociological 
interests. The recently developed (1950) sixth section of economic and 
social sciences has several chairs in sociology and political science and 
many of the younger men here consider the section to be the kernel of 
a future faculty of social sciences.* The Centre d’ études sociologiques (1946, 
depends on C.N.R.S.) following upon C. Bouglé’s Centre de documentation 
sociale at the Ecole normale supérieure (1927-44) which had sent many 
sociologists and some anthropologists to the field, has no professors nor 
long-term lecture courses but offers opportunities for seminars and 
special interest discussion groups and for initiating, co-ordinating and 
publishing research. Some four or five chairs at the Sorbonne (such as 
those of G. Gurvitch, and R. Aron A. Leroi-Gourhan) and others at 
the Collége de France (such as those of J. Berque, F. Braudel, L. Chevalier, 
G. Dumézil, H. Laoust, P. Mus, F. Perroux) offer lectures of interest 
to social scientists. Recently, a fortnightly seminar was instituted at 
the Musée de homme mainly for graduate workers in social and cultural 
anthropology. 
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Besides the fact that anthropology and sociology still ‘lead nowhere’ 
in academic or administrative terms unless combined with ‘teaching’ 
degrees, it should be noted that at no stage of these complicated pro- 
ceedings is there any precise opportunity for normal one or two years 
of field work. After his studies, however, the anthropologist has various 
possibilities of going to the field. The scientific department of the 
C.N.R.S., born from the pre-war Caisse de recherches sociales, was re- 
organized on the basis of Commissions de sciences humaines et de sciences 
exactes in 1945. Although the social sciences are scattered amongst 
these commissions in a somewhat awkward manner, the C.N.R.S. has 
sponsored some field trips, most of them of short duration. Opportunity 
for personal work in a research hierarchy modelled on the teaching 
hierarchy and parallel to it is a valuable feature of this programme. 
Other field work since the war has been mainly sponsored by the 
Office de la recherche scientifique et technique d’Outre-Mer (O.R.S.T.O.M.) 
which has sent scholars to Togo, the Cameroons, Madagascar, French 
Equatorial Africa and New Caledonia where they dispose of local 
offices, and by the Institut francais d’ Afrique noire (I.F.A.N.) at Dakar 
which has regional centres distributed all over French West Africa.® 
Frequently these organizations oblige workers to make only short, 
fragmentary studies which frustrate efforts at deep knowledge of any 
given population, though G. Balandier, P. Mercier and some others 
have, more recently, been able to extend the scope of their projects. 
The recently created Conseil supérieur de recherches sociologiques secures 
open relations between the universities and the O.R.S.7.0.M. Finally, 
many French anthropologists have found occasional or permanent 
work in large bodies such as Unesco. The mainly Anglo-French 
project on African elites launched around 1956 gave rise to two 
French studies: one by R. Bastide on African students in France and 
another, about to be published in full, by C. Tardits in Dahomey. In 
the course of a project on social tension in various communities, 
initiated around 1949, Unesco also sponsored the Nouville studies of 
L. Bernot and R. Blancard and the Vienne studies by P. Clément and 
N. Xidias to be discussed below while C. Lévi-Strauss (1952) and M. 
Leiris (1955) have made contributions to the Unesco series of publica- 
tions on racial problems, A. Métraux at the Department of Social 
Sciences, C. Lévi-Strauss as secretary-general of the International 
Social Science Council and.G. Balandier as director of the International 
Research Office on the Social Implications of Technological Change 
ensure close co-operation between French anthropologists and various 
Unesco activities while helping. to include them in truly international 
ventures. 

While the field-work situation has thus improved since the war, it 
should be remembered that, until recently, important theoretical 
contributions were often not made until the doctorate—an altogether 
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tougher degree than the ordinary English or American Ph.D.—taken 
usually between the ages of thirty and forty. Even now, it is still 
possible to mistake the true status and range of experience of some 


scholars whose main works are published late in life or as yet un- 
published. ® 


A short survey of French anthropological schooling brings out the 
difficulties which face individuals in selecting an orientation and leads 
us to expect the variety of approaches which we do in fact find among 
French anthropologists. This process has been aided by the liberal 
French attitude towards pure research based on personal interests and 
the basic continental regard for erudition as such which has spread 
from the traditional disciplines to the sociological ones. Can one, how- 
ever impressionistically, describe a few other characteristics of the 
young French anthropologist’s inheritance? The prestige of philosophy 
as an academic discipline and the philosophical training of many 
scholars has left alive in much of French sociology and anthropology a 
strong desire for intellectually satisfying syntheses of as holistic a nature 
as possible. This has often led, when empirical matter was lacking, to 
a habit of dividing considerations into ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ levels which 
tends to keep ‘social philosophy’ and ‘brute empiricism’ wide apart 
(Unesco, 1954: 88-9). In the most recently available survey of French 
sociology, J. Stoetzel (1957) has referred to the period of 1918—29 as the 
‘Humanistic period’ in contrast to the ‘period of Empiricism’ following, 
in 1945-54, upon a transitional period in which the ‘philosophical, 
humanistic and scholarly orientation that remains the expression of 
the greatest French sociological tradition’ gave way, under internal 
and external pressure, to an empirical approach. The internal in- 
fluences included ‘the culmination of a trend in national sociology, for 
a long time repressed, or better still, implicit, . . . : the monographic 
influence of Le Play’; the influence of human geographers such as 
R. Montagne, H. Labouret, P. Gourou, M. Sorre and P. Deffontaines 
and, thirdly, the influence of ethnographical techniques. In anthrop- 
ology, M. Mauss understood the need for synthesis in a truly functional- 
istic sense and called for attention to /e fait social total. C. Lévi-Strauss, 
as we shall see, has carried on his work in a most valuable way and has 
consistently refused to consider the mere statement of empirical facts 
as the be all and end all of science. All too often, however, the call for 
synthesis, if it has not gone radically unheeded, has led to a mere 
hankering for philosophy as a last resort. One author, for instance, in 
his introduction to an otherwise useful compendium of research in 
French territories (B 10), writes: ‘Perhaps philosophy alone is capable 
of defining ethnology rigorously because it recreates the initial climate 
of humanism which defines our object. But philosophy is still hardly 
the business of the ethnologist and even less so is the philosopher pre- 
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occupied by ethnology’ (vol. 1: 7). Bewilderment at the number of 
disciplines available, however, leads to the abdication of ethnology as 
a method and to the claim that it is rather a point of view which looks 
at man en bloc ‘as a whole without limits in space and, in fact, without 
limits in time’ (15). With regard to ethics—one may note here that, in 
a ‘teaching’ degree in philosophy, morale and sociologie are coupled in 
one certificate—Durkheim’s search for moral principles and bases for 
objective value judgments within sociology, above and beyond mere 
tools for social action in response to specific social needs, has also left 
its mark. It may, for instance, have inspired C. Lévi-Strauss’s interest 
in ‘authenticity’, defined as an optimum degree of satisfaction in 
personal contact and communication between individuals to be found 
more often in non-literate than in civilized communities’ (1954b: 120). 
A strong social consciousness and interest in contemporary problems 
has led more than one sociologist and anthropologist to comment on 
the modern world from the point of view of wide experience in more 
than one society and to manifest strong concern about the moral and 
psychological problems involved in the social scientist’s relation to the 
people he studies and in their culture’s relation to his own. In the field 
of general sociology, J. Stoetzel (1957: 647-8) has stressed the continuity 
of the ‘Humanistic’ approach, especially in the work of G. Gurvitch. 

The influence of history has also been strong. Indeed, ethnology, 
the history of races and societies, has been the predominating discipline 
in French anthropology and the term ethnologie is still used today for 
anthropology as a whole though the terms anthropologie culturelle and 
anthropologie sociale are gradually coming into general usage. For some 
time, as in other countries, evolutionary theories masked the fact that 
historical data on ‘primitive’ societies was lacking and some schools of 
thought hung on tenaciously to the myth of a timeless ‘primitive’ man. 
A naive brand of ‘technologie’ was largely mistaken for true ethnology 
and extensive collections of material culture objects were accumulated 
at the Musée de ’ homme. Today, while French historians such as L. 
Fébvre, M. Bloch and F. Braudel have been pioneers in the sociological 
approach to historical data, technology, in the work of A. Leroi- 
Gourhan (B 8), has assumed a more truly historical outlook and his 
contention that there is as yet no satisfactory account of the relation 
between technological evolution and social structure merits close 
attention. At the same time, the problem of the lack of historical data 
for many ‘primitive’ societies is being faced in its true perspective, 
while attempts to gather such data as there do remain are being in- 
tegrated with those of other countries, especially in the African field. 
In areas where there are valuable written sources, such as the Far 
East and Middle-America, anthropological work continues to be 
closely tied to the past. At all times, in conjunction with their interest 
in ethics, French social scientists have been concerned with the need 
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for taking history into account, though the conjunction of this interest 
with the frequent lack of data has not seldom led a preference for 
philosophies of history, largely of the Marxist variety. 

The desire for synthesis and the understanding of Mauss’s call for 
le fait social total in an accumulative sense seems to have long kept open 
the door to all the anthropological disciplines while frustrating the 
emergence of a truly anthropological method and, incidentally, of any 
significant number of works responding to Mauss’s demands. In this 
sense, while French anthropological field-work contributed to the 
revitalization of French sociology, French anthropologists remained 
hampered in their own evolution by the ‘Humanistic’ tendencies of 
many sociologists. Post-war contact with British social anthropologists, 
mainly in Africa, and the realization that social change within the 
colonial situation merited at least as much attention as that which had 
been devoted to archaic social structures and their traditions has led, 
however, to a good deal of reorientation among the post-war generation 
of research workers and their students. As we shall see below, such 
scholars as P. Mercier and G. Balandier paid some attention at first 
to American theories of the Culture and Personality schools, though 
they were later more and more attracted to the British approach. At 
the same time it should be observed that, to the best of our knowledge, 
only one French anthropologist has studied in England while few have 
been to America. In contrast, though few British workers have been 
to France, almost every holder of a chair of social anthropology in 
Britain has been a visiting professor in the United States. ‘Anglo-saxon’ 
influence—to use the French term—in France, then, has largely been 
a matter of reading and the question of what has been read and trans- 
lated should be examined in any history of recent French anthropology. 
However this may be, it follows from the increasing adoption of ‘Anglo- 
saxon’ methods by the young that few contributions which could be 
specifically called French have been made to recent anthropology and, 
indeed, many young scholars would now deny that there is any ‘French’ 
anthropology today at all. 


Inspired by the works of Durkheim and Mauss while at the same 
time open to many other influences, German and American among 
them, C. Lévi-Strauss, one of the most brilliant thinkers of his generation, 
deserves first consideration in a survey of recent achievements. The 
growth of his multi-faceted sociological and anthropological theory 
undoubtedly requires far fuller consideration than we can give it here. 
Starting from a rigorous training in philosophy and early interests in 
a natural (geology) and a social science (psychology), Lévi-Strauss 
has consistently fought against the traditional distinction between 
‘Science of Man’ and ‘Science of Nature’ as a false view ‘based on our 
own transitory incapacity to deal with the facts arising from the 
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Science of Man’ (1953: 122). At the heart of his attempt to raise — 
anthropology to a truly comparative level is his belief in a limited 
number of absolute psychological laws governing human conduct— 
manifest below the surface of conscious social behaviour—whose 
formulation can be derived from structural models with analytical 
and predictive potentialities (1953a). A theory of communication, 
worked out on the basis of studies in psychoanalysis, symbolic logic 
and linguistics as an extension of Mauss’s notion of reciprocity (B 4, 8) 
underlies all subsequent work in anthropology proper and primarily 
his Structures élémentaires de la parenté (B 7), for Lévi-Strauss is less 
interested in social relations as such than in relations between different 
systems of communication in one society—the structural laws govern- 
ing these relations providing the style of any given group—and the 
eventual comparison of these styles. He has recently enlarged his kin- 
ship studies with special attention to dual organization, revising his 
earlier distinction between restricted and generalized exchange by 
presenting the former as a particular aspect of the latter (1956a; 117) 
and deriving important conclusions from the fact that dual organization 
is never fully realized in practice but is always interfered with by 
triadic relations leading away from restricted exchange (1956a: 127). 

Lecture series over the past few years at the Ecole pratique des Hautes 
études together with some articles makes it apparent that we are soon 
to expect a major formulation of the structural analysis of myth. A 
pioneering statement strikes at the weakness of present studies of 
religion in a characteristic way by putting forward the hypothesis that 
‘the true constituent units of a myth are not the isolated relations but 
bundles of such relations and it is only as bundles that-these relations 
can be put to use and combined so as to produce a meaning’ (1955b: 53). 
Through an extremely subtle analysis of North American material 
revealing new ways of dealing with variations, contradictions and 
repetitions in myth, relations between myth and ritual and the function 
of mythical thought as always working ‘from the awareness of opposi- 
tions towards their progressive mediation’ (63), we are led towards | 
the conclusion that ‘the kind of logic which is used by mythical thought 
is as rigorous as that of modern science, and that the difference lies 
not in the quality of the intellectual process, but in the nature of the 
things to which it is applied’ (66, see also 1956b, c). 

Finally we may mention Lévi-Strauss’s excursions into the use of 
mathematics in social anthropology (1954a) and his continuing interest 
in the relations between anthropology and history (B 5, 1952, B 6) 
culminating in the fascinating last chapters of Tristes Tropiques (1955a), 
a book whose summaries of various aspects of his theory set in a wide- 
ranging interpretation of western man’s contemporary situation should 
disturb many an academic mind and may well survive longer than 
many an academic product. Though Lévi-Strauss’s view of social 
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structure as dealing with models constructed out of empirical data will 
continue to draw criticism from strict empiricists, there is little doubt 
that his is the most stimulating pioneering work in social anthropology 
today and his position as liaison officer between the Durkheim-Mauss 
tradition and a host of tendencies in the social and exact sciences 
(1954b) argues well for the future of-anthropology in France. 

The guiding interests of such scholars as G. Balandier and P. 
Mercier have already been touched upon and some of their small, 
occasional papers may here be taken as indices of the nature of the new 
approach based on ‘Anglo-saxon’ methods. 

In Ethnologie et psychologie (B 5), Balandier argues against the possi- 
bility of writing complete ethnographical monographs without very 
long residence among the people, the traditional chapter headings 
which disassociate activities by refusing to see them in terms of social 
relations, the tendency to seek for ‘pure’ facts by neglecting accultura- 
tion and the attempt to deal simultaneously with too many disciplines. 
In addition, he finds that when French observers select ‘themes’ they 
show a leaning towards sensationalism and external characteristics at 
the expense of the latter’s meaning for individuals. This leads him to 
predict for use in his own work various concepts derived from the 
Culture and Personality schools. A similar line of approach is also 
taken by his colleague and collaborator P. Mercier in a booklet Les 
tdches de la sociologie (B 5). This is based quite radically on problems 
involving technological and social change in underdeveloped and 
‘dependent’ territories and on the fact that anthropologists have been 
called upon to solve them: sociology ‘has elaborated efficient research 
techniques and can already offer help in solving the problems of con- 
temporary man’.® “The sociology of dependent peoples, like all soci- 
ology, has found its way to progress in the study of concrete present 
situations’ ’ or again, ‘Leaving aside systematic standpoints, ethnology 
now insists both on cultural relativity and the unity of man... . 
Renouncing philosophy, it favours concrete research. . .. An important 
date is marked by the death of (the notion of) primitive man’(16). 
Favouring a dynamic approach, Mercier then. turns his attention to 
Malinowski and Ginsberg, passing in review the notions of function, 
institution, social structure, social equilibrium and social control and 
to the American contributions of Hallowell, Mead, Benedict and Kar- 
diner which he finds to be particularly useful in the study of groups 
undergoing psychological stress in acculturation situations. The re- 
lations between individual and social equilibrium are thus emphasized, 
the central objects of research being ‘the cohesion of societies in a state of 
crisis and the creation of new values and new types of social relations’ (44). 
In the second part he devotes a few pages to field methods and then 
gives examples of kinship, political and economic studies using the 
works of Schapera, Fortes, Evans Pritchard, Hunter, Wagner, Forde, 
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Nadel and other British writers as illustrations. Thus, in the field where 
French workers have had the best chance of studying British results, 
I’ ethnologie is specifically divorced from its historico-geographical back- 
ground and married to the sociological approach(23) which, despite lip- 
service to American theories, characterizes primarily most French 
work done in Africa. In our concluding survey of area research 
below we shall find examples both of the purely French approaches 
and of the new approaches based on ‘Anglo-saxon’ attitudes to the 
discipline. 


Thinking in terms of geographical or cultural areas comes naturally 
to the French anthropologist and the emphasis on problems rather 
than areas characteristic of British anthropology has not yet influenced 
the majority of French workers. In his first year, the French student 
specializes for the certificate; at the C.F.R.E. he is attached to a specific 
areal department for museographical ‘work and at the Ecole pratique des 
hautes études and in many institutes and societies listed in B iii (such as 
the Sociétés Asiatique, des américanistes, des océanistes, des africanistes) he 
finds work organized in similar terms. Here, as elsewhere, colonial and 
international bodies reinforce this trend by calling upon him as an 
areal specialist so that, in spite of a tendency which we shall notice 
later for individuals to be involved iri‘more than one field, we can still 
look at French contributions in geographical terms. 

Africa has loomed largest in French anthropology. Here, the largest 
single body of work has been that of the late M. Griaule and, at 
different times over the period 1933-1957, of MM. M. Leiris, A. 
Schaeffner, J. P.-Lebeuf, J. Rouch and D. Zahan and MMes. G. 
Dieterlen, D. Paulme, S. de Ganay, D. Lifchitz, A. Masson-Detourbet 
and V. Paques (B 32-6 and G. Dieterlen, 1957), conducted among the 
Dogon, Bambara and allied populations of the French Sudan. Here, 
after a first period of all-round attention to Dogon society—including 
social organization in the work of D. Paulme (1940), linguistics in 
that of M. Leiris and D. Lifchitz and musicology in that of A. Schaeffner 
—the desire for synthesis was focused particularly on ideological 
systems. Some twenty years’ work on myths and symbols, which puts 
in the shade any previous compilations on a specific religion except 
perhaps some publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has, 
as G. Balandier has pointed out (1955b: 529), brought a final blow 
to Lévy-Bruhl’s ‘primitive mentality’ and, in the general context of 
French humanism, has contributed a great deal towards breaking the 
stranglehold of Mediterranean and Far Eastern studies over French | 
intellectual life. The value of this contribution for Social anthro- 
pology has been much debated, usually on insubstantial grounds since 
few people have found the time or taken the trouble to read the large 
amount of material involved. There is no doubt that, after the first 
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period referred to above, information on world-views and values came 
so thick and fast that the specialists in this field (M. Griaule, G, 
Dieterlen, S. de Ganay and later V. Paques and D. Zahan) were 
unable to link it at every step with the details of social life, thus leaving 
themselves open to much methodological criticism. This tendency has 
been reversed of late, however, partly as a result of D. Tait’s article 
(1950) and other ‘Anglo-saxon’ persuasion and a detailed study of 
relations between kinship and myth has just been published by G. 
Dieterlen (1956). The present writer is convinced of the great theoretical 
potentialities of much of the religious material. In particular it is likely 
to lead to greater caution in the handling of religious situations where 
differences in levels of sophistication among informants leave the 
observer—if he is himself initiated—unable to ascribe one single 
world-view to any given population. The differences here shown 
between an initiate’s fully documented theoretical model of the regalia 
of his society and a non-initiate’s ignorant obedience to the initiate’s 
rules of behaviour should also be of great use in the approach which 
anthropologists cannot delay making to the sociology of the ‘higher’ 
religions. It should be added that this body of data, summarized in 
English by M. Griaule and G. Dieterlen (1954), influenced the present 
generation of French anthropologists in that it formed the bulk of 
M. Griaule’s teaching as professor at the Sorbonne. 

As we have already seen, the work of members and collaborators of 
ILF.A.N. and the Institut d études centrafricaines at Brazzaville has in 
many cases been influenced by the results of the British school. 
Balandier, in the first chapter of his Soctologie actuelle de l’ Afrique noire 
(B 47), claims that acculturation studies have been oriented either 
for purposes of evolving theories about culture or for limited, strictly 
empirical action programmes and, through splitting up acculturation 
under various chapter headings, have neglected the underlying character- 
istics of most acculturation situations: the interplay between dominators 
and dominated which he takes as the central subject of his sociologie de 
la dépendance. This leads him to adopt the arguments of M. Gluckman 
contra Malinowski and studies inspired by the latter which have 
neglected a holistic view of the colonial situation in favour of one-way 
studies of the effects of western technology on ‘primitive’ economies. 
He calls for attention to the historical development of diverse colonial 
situations as well as to precise psychological studies of efforts at re- 
adaptation on the part of individuals (referring here to R. Firth and 
I. Schapera, p. 32). He also points to the advantage of studying partic- 
ular crises in colonial societies as leading to better understanding of the 
traditional forms of the colonized group through a revelation of those 
of its aspects which find difficulty in adapting to the colonizer’s group. 
Balandier himself stresses the growing importance of the sociological 
approach in his own work by pointing to the difference in methodology 
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between his studies of the Gabon Fang and Congo Ba-Kongo and those 
he carried out in the urban centres of Brazzaville, with emphasis in 
the latter on ‘the analysis of new social relations, problems of stratifica- 
tion and social classes and the definition of social types emerging in an 
urban setting’ (1955b: 533) as well as to the importance he ascribes 
to the ‘clandestine’ part of social life which is so characteristic of the 
dominated group (527). As director of the International Research 
Office on the Social Implications of Technological Change, he is very 
well placed for that elaboration of a theory of social change which he 
sees as the goal of his present and future research (1952, 1954, 1955C). 

The reaction against the old monographic tendencies and whatever 
‘armchair’ methods may have survived in France is manifest in much 
other contemporary work in Africa. There are works on social structure 
by P. Mercier (B 29, 30, 1954, 1955), G. Balandier (B 46, 47), J. 
Faublée (B 56), J. Lombard (1956), J. C. Pauvert (1955) and urban 
studies by G. Balandier (B 46), M. Soret (B 47), J. Lombard (B 41), 
J. P. Lebeuf (1953a, 1953b) and P. Mercier (B 50). The latter’s work, 
published as yet only in fragments, is the most important in urban 
sociology yet to be done in French Africa. Practical results have followed 
the work of G. Balandier in Gabon, of J. C. Pauvert in the Cameroons 
(1953), of P. Mercier in Dahomey, of Mercier and Balandier in Senegal, 
of J. P. Lebeuf, in connection with W.H.O. in the Chad region and of 
the Section de sociologie du Maroc created by R. Mantagne. Among the 
younger workers who have published little or nothing, most of the 
following have concentrated on social change. M. Dupire (1954), a 
student of M. Herskovits and I. Hallowell, has worked among the 
Fulbe; J. C. Pauvert has collaborated with Balandier (B 46) and is 
now working on social structure and migrations in Togoland; J. 
Lombard is working among the Bariba of Dahomey, G. Le Moal 
among the Mossi of the Haute-Volta; E. de Dampierre and P. Clément 
among the Nzakara of Oubangui-Chari; J. Tubiana among the Arabs 
of the Chad region; R. Jaulin (1956, 1957) among the Sara of the Chad; 
M. de Lestrange (B 37) among the Coniagui and Bassari of French 
Guinea and J. L. Boutillier (1956) in the Ivory Coast. C. Tardits (1956), 
a student of H. Redfield, M. Herskovits and F. Eggan, has been in- 
fluenced by R. Merton in his studies of elites (see Unesco, 1956) and 
social change in Dahomey and is now working on the Bamileke in 
French Cameroons. The history of African social structures has received 
attention in the important archeological and ethnological work of J. 
P. Lebeuf and A. Masson-Detourbet in the Chad area (B 54) and of 
A. Masson-Detourbet in the northern Cameroons (B 43) and in that 
of J. Rouch among the Songhay (B 36). The latter, who has played an 
important part in the formation and activities of the Comité du film 
ethnographique, is now studying migrations in the Ivory Coast and Ghana. 
The works of Lebeuf, Masson-Detourbet and Rouch reflect an interest 
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in religion first roused by their research with M. Griaule which is 
also manifest in the studies of B. Holas (B 39, 40) in French Guinea 
and in an excellent monograph and papers from the author of Organisa- 
tion sociale des Dogons, D. Paulme (B 38, 39). The latter’s material on 
witchcraft among the Kissi of French Guinea can rank with the best 
British work on the subject. 

In North Africa, the works of R. Montagne and J. Berque (B 24) 
are already widely known; J. Chelhod (B 20) and E. Dermenghem 
(B 24) have contributed substantial studies on religion while a younger 
writer like J. Trystram represents a growing trend in this area with a 
thesis in industrial sociology (see more generally B 19-27 and 48-53). 
We may also mention here the Hoggar-Tibesti expeditions directed 
by the C.N.R.S. and the Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle which combine 
interest in geography, natural sciences and archeology with linguistic 
and ethnographical work under the direction of C. Lévi-Strauss and 
J. Tubiana. In Madagascar, the results of many years’ work by L. 
Mollet should receive mention (B 55-6) while J. Faublée has devoted 
much attention to the Bara in the Southern part of the island (B 56) 
and G. Condominas, the S.E. Asia specialist, has been able to do com- 
parative research in this area. Lively interest in Afro-American 
cultures in connection with Unesco projects has been shown by A. 
Métraux (1951, 1953, 1954), M. Leiris (B 69, 1955) and L. Bernot, 
while most of the sociologist R. Bastidés, research has been done in 
Afro-Brazilian fields (B 71). Finally we should not leave the African 
field before mentioning Présence Africaine (B 28), a review which, 
besides its main task in the creation of a modern African culture, 
publishes in each number some valuable articles on various aspects of 
anthropology and sociology. 

In the Asiatic field, the strong pull of the orientalist’s varied discipline 
in the university and at the Ecole francaise d’ Extréme-Orient has exerted 
itself in favour of keeping anthropologists tied to traditional French 
ethnology. Nevertheless strong sociological interests have been manifest 
in much French work for many years: M. Mauss was a Sanskrit scholar 
and M. Granet exerted much influence on later sinologists. These 
influences have led especially to studies on the sociology of early 
Buddhism in which ethnographical data obtained from contemporary 
non-literate peoples, mainly of S.E. Asia—has been combined with 
textual studies in the elucidation of problems concerning the first 
Buddhist Councils, the evolution of the monastic order, the relation 
between art styles and ideologies, etc. J. Przyluski in his Le Concile de 
Rajagrha (Paris, 1926) started a long series of monographs which has 
led recently to A. Bareau’s Les premiers Conciles bouddhiques ( 1955). P. 
Mus’s monumental Barabudur (Hanoi, 1935) has inspired various 
scholars including P. Lévy whose provocative analysis of the in- 
itiatory nature of ordination rituals and early myths about the Councils 
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has just been published in English (1957) and a pupil of P. Lévy’s, 
A. W. Macdonald, whose series of articles in the Journal asiatique on 
early Buddhist ritual in the light of contemporary ‘archaic’ facts should 
interest all S.E. Asia scholars and buddhologists (1952, 1953). These 
paleoethnographic studies—to use Mus’s term—though not im- 
mediately germane to social anthropology, should in an area where 
the understanding of very sophisticated cultures demands that attention 
be paid to their history, prove most useful when the crying need for 
studies on contemporary Buddhist sociology is eventually heeded 
(1956: go). Sinology, perhaps more than Indology, here opens highly 
suggestive paths in the work of H. Maspéro (B 58), R. Stein and, 
especially, J. Gernet (1956). 

Bridging the gap between these studies and social anthropology 
proper are various works on religious ethnology by J. Cuisinier (B 59), 
E. Porée Maspéro (B 61), S. Bernard (B 62) and S. Karpéles; on 
juridical ethnology by R. Lingat (B 58), whose Vinaya et droit laique 
(Hanoi, 1937) was a pioneering work on Buddhist law and local 
custom, and on ‘coutumiers’ by a host of colonial officers associated 
with the Z.F.E.0. and kindred bodies. J. Cuisinier is now devoting 
some time to studies of a Christian community near Djakarta and the 
status of women in Indonesia. Predominant among ethnologists with 
a sociological outlook are G. Condominas (B 62, 63, 1957) and L. 
Bernot whose major work on the Moi and Mnong-Gar (Indochina) 
and the Mogh of Chittagong respectively are for the most part as yet 
unpublished. These two scholars are at present directing a S.E. Asia 
project at the sixth section of the Ecole pratique des hautes études. L. 
Dumont, holding the Indian directorship of studies in the same section 
after his stay in Oxford, has devoted his doctoral work to South Indian 
kinship systems. His thesis on Une sous-caste de Inde du sud: Organisation 
sociale et religion des Pralamai-Kallar and the first number of a review 
Contributions to Indian Sociology—edited in collaboration with D. Pocock 
of Oxford—are just being published in Holland. Aspects of these studies 
can meanwhile be read in Dumont (1953a and 1953b). In the former, 
the author defends a controversial view of affinity based on South 
Indian structural data in which this phenomenon is thought to pre- 
exist marriage in cases where prescribed or preferential mates are 
indicated; affinity in a broad sense being inherited just as consanguinity 
is inherited. Marriage is thus at the heart of a social group comprising 
only two categories—kin and affines—uniting the society from the 
point of view of the whole while cutting it in two from the point of 
view of a particular ego. In the second essay, the structure of a divinity, 
as exemplified in various characteristics ascribed to him and different 
rituals linked to these, is related to the local caste phenomena, dividing 
society into upper and lower, vegetarian and carnivorous classes whose 
social roles are complementary to each other. In the process of analysis, 
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here as elsewhere, Dumont takes account of the whole Indian scene 
and in his views on social hierarchy (relational truth versus essential 
truth in caste categories: p. 267) proceeds beyond naive accounts of 
‘syncretism’ to the true relations between what R. Redfield has called 
the Great and Little Traditions within the Indian field. 

Finally we may mention P. Mus’s recent excursions into the colonial 
sociology field based on his wide experience of Indochina as scholar, 
intelligence officer and administrator (1952, 1954). 

Work in Oceania turned towards acculturation studies under the 
influence of the late M. Leenhardt. The reader who can get beyond 
the poetic texture of the crown of his life’s work, the Do Kamo essay 
(B 79), will find it to be one of the richest and subtlest studies of the 
effects of contact with Europeans on the social structure of Melanesian 
populations and a pioneering study of myth and world-view. As a 
reaction against Lévy-Bruhl’s early confusion of mythical with 
mystical thought, with its blindness to the mythical components in 
much so-called rational thinking, it ranks with the material of M. 
Griaule in Africa. A. Métraux’s classic work in Easter island provides 
the soundest picture yet available of that enigmatic culture. Some very 
solid research on demography, economics and acculturation problems 
of New Caledonia has been done by the present professor at Bordeaux, 
P. Métais (B 79, 80), while J. Guiart with the Institut francais d’ Océanie 
has devoted much care to making acculturation material in New 
Caledonia and the New Hebrides available to administrators, centring 
his studies on the varying degrees of permanence achieved by trad- 
itional social relations under western influence (B 77, 78). J. Poirier 
(B 77, 80) has concentrated on demography and migration problems. 
F. Girard (B 77) has made important trips to Oceania and brought 
back fine collections of objects to her department at the Musée de 
? Homme. 

Research in the Americas has mainly been devoted to traditional 
ethnology and archeology with P. Rivet (B 69-73), J. Soustelle (B 67-9), 
R. d’Harcourt (B 73), M. Bouteiller (B 68), H. Reichlen (B 72, 75), 
E. Lot-Falck (B 57) and A. Leroi-Gourhan (B 57). A. Métraux’s 
Tupinamba studies are now well known and he has been an important 
contributor to the Handbook of South American Indians. S. Dreyfus-Roche 
has done musicological work among the Brazilian Cayapo. G. Stresser- 
Péan’s work (B 69), largely unpublished, besides containing extremely 
important sociological material for the Huasteca region of Mexico, will 
vitally affect Meso-American ethnology as a whole. H. Lehmann 
(B 71, 74) has recently combined archeology with a village study in 
the Northern Highlands of Guatemala. J. Emperaire (B 72) has carried 
out demographical and sociological work in Patagonia. Finally C. 
Lévi-Strauss’s study of Nambikwara kinship (B 70) remains as one of 
the rare contributions to the social anthropology of Brazilian tribes. 
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Before closing this section on area research, much praise is due to 
the development of social anthropology and ethnology in France itself. 
We must first of all remember the late A. van Gennep (B-11-14) whose 
monumental Manuel de folklore francats contemporain is a mine of informa- 
tion for anthropologists and the basis of all subsequent work done in 
the country. M. Maget (B 11, 15 and 1948) has been a pioneer in 
calling for a unified approach to French ethnography and his Labora- 
toire d’ethnographic francaise (1946) at the Musée des arts et traditions 
populaires has launched intensive pilot projects in the Hautes-Alpes, 
Sologne, Touraine and Corsica as well as extensive studies of material 
culture traits. Among the latter, a study of regional architecture and 
the economics and sociology of the household, summarized in G. 
Riviére et al. (B 16), is remarkable for its wide approach and the homo- 
geneity of methods used: some 1400 detailed monographs remain as 
yet unpublished. The brilliant exhibitions of regional material culture 
objects organized at the same centre by G. H. Riviére (B 15, 17) have 
established museographical work as a valuable extension of work in 
the field and have contributed to awakening widespread interest in 
the activities of the Laboratoire. On the sociological side, I. Chiva (1951) 
has been concerned with the elaboration of a methodology for the study 
of regional areas englobing the technological, demographical and 
anthropological approaches. He is now devoting special attention to 
the social structure of Corsican villages. 

While French sociology as such falls outside the scope of this article, 
it is permissible to cite a few cases of co-operative work done on the 
borderline of various social sciences which have attracted wide interest 
among French anthropologists. Nouville, un village francais, by L. Bernot 
and R. Blancard (B 13), is a study of a French village undertaken by 
an ethnologist and a psychologist with a view to demonstrating corre- 
lations between the history, economy, sociology and individual psy- 
chology of a human group. While social life is treated more in terms of 
the life-cycle than in those of social relations, interesting correlations 
emerge between the marginal situation of the village, a pioneering 
desire for security coupled with reluctance to assume the risks which 
could lead to it, great care in feeding children allied to an education 
stressing a view of the outside world as a mass of perils better left 
unaffronted and, finally, a kind of short circuit isolating individual 
families from the community and branching them on to an outside 
world too large to be properly handled or understood. The book will 
interest all students of the nuclear family’s adaptation to an environ- 
ment lacking in community spirit. Of interest too, following upon the 
pioneering studies of C. Bettelheim and S. Frére (B 14) and of P. 
Clément and N. Xidias (1956), are the opening moves in a campaign 
for more rigorous measurement techniques in urban sociology (a fast 
growing field in France, see J. Stoetzel, 1957: 650) by P. H. Chombart 
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de Lauwe (B 13, 1956) and his collaborators at the Laboratoire d’ ethno- 
graphic sociale (Musée de ’homme—C.E.S.). The first volumes (B 13) 
purport to studythe ‘social space’ of the Parisian agglomeration: the 
sum of various ‘spaces’—here we would probably speak of social range 
—determined by topography, ecology, biology, economics, communica- 
tion, demography and, finally, culture. Of prime interest to social 
anthropologists will be the notes on methodology in the second volume. 
A detailed study of daily life of working families (1956) draws much 
of interest from a finicky study of the relation between real and ideal 
alimentary behaviour. Of most interest, perhaps, are the population 
genetics papers of J. Sutter and L. Tabah (B 15—this paper has a 
bibliography of their other works). In a general paper (1951) these 
authors bring together the genetic notion of ‘isolate’ (zone of inter- 
marriage in which an individual can find a mate) and the demo- 
graphic notion of ‘minimum population’ necessary to the survival 
of any group, drawing from this union a new framework within which 
to subject a host of sociological problems to adequate statistical measure- 
ment. The fact that the isolate can be measured by the frequency of 
marriages between first cousins leads to a study (B 15) on the positive 
relations between consanguineous marriages and infant mortality, 
frequency of abnormality and unbalanced sex-ratio, thus proving facts 
which had long been debated but unavailable to accurate measure- 
ment. C. Lévi-Strauss, attracted by the possibilities of comparing 


cultural with biological facts on the basis of this work, has also stressed 
the importance of the discovery of extremely small isolates in large 
urban areas (1953a and 1954b: 121).’ 


French anthropology, then, is still torn between holistic aspirations, 
deriving eventually from its philosophical background, and insistence 
on extremely detailed or practical work in ethnography and social or 
cultural anthropology. E. Durkheim and M. Mauss can be said to 
have founded schools but, as E. Evans Pritchard has pointed out in 
his introduction to the English edition of The Gift, their activities were 
cut short by two decimating wars. J. Stoetzel (1957) has compared 
the continuity of activity centred on the editing of E. ‘Durkheim’s 
unpublished works after 1918 with the discontinuity characteristic of 
the period after 1945. This was due in part to the rise of distinct social 
sciences within general sociology and, perhaps, to the fact that the 
leaders of the ‘Humanistic period’ had no institutional framework 
within which to create a breeding ground for general sociologists. The 
last French school, in effect, was probably that of Bouglé’s Centre de 
documentation sociale whose members, be it noted, were ‘of the same 
generation, and almost all of them schoolmates in a very selective 
school that could only be entered after several years of a strict, basic, 
humanistic regimen’. Today, the tendency towards field studies which 
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began with Bouglé’s sending of R. Aron to Germany, R. Poplin to 
Czechoslovakia, J. Charron to Roumania, R. Marjolin and J. Stoetzel 
to the States, J. Soustelle to Mexico and J. Le Coeur to Marocco has 
merged with those prevailing among geographers and anthropologists. 
Furthermore, while many practising anthropologists still claim to be 
followers of M. Mauss, anthropology has become in effect a truly 
international venture and the traditionally wide interests of French 
anthropologists, while still preserving what P. Mercier has called a 
‘national colouring’, have been widened still further by contact with 
‘Anglo-saxon’ attitudes made by French exiles during the late war, by 
translations of material in English, by co-operation with ‘Anglo-saxons’ 
as in the Ethnographical Survey of Africa and by integration into 
action programmes at home and abroad. The problem of the shortage 
of personnel has also had a beneficial influence in giving both elders 
and youngsters a chance of acquiring wide experience in a host of 
different fields. The scene is a constantly changing one and the influence 
of the younger generation, whether trained abroad or open to foreign 
influences, is yet to be fully felt. It may be observed that, in the past, 
both Durkheim and Mauss relied heavily on English language sources 
while a pioneer like Radcliffe-Brown made much of Durkheimian 
theory. Today, in a more balanced fashion, the British social anthro- 
pologist will feel that a growing influence of his own concepts and 
methods will help in the present French sustained and integrative 
effort at making the most of their scattered talents. At the same time, 
the foregoing should indicate that the breadth of the traditional 
French approach and the many seminal ideas which are now emerging 
from the French scene offer possibilities of expansion in social anthro- 
pology which scholars in this country would do well not to ignore. 


NOTES 


1See the introduction to the first item 
in the bibliography. In order to shorten 
the latter and avoid needless repetition, 
the items mentioned in this text which 
are listed in the French Bibliographical 
Digest, part 2, are recorded as follows: 
the letter B, followed by the page number 
of the F.B.D. on which they are listed. 
Ey g. Mercier (B 5). 
* This certificat can be obtained in three 
ways: (i) option lettres (Faculté de lettres), 
(ii) option sciences (Facultés de lettres et de 
sciences) and (iii) certificat d’ anthropologie 
physique (Faculté de sciences). An option 
available in the Faculté de droit has 
recently been or is about to be added. 
Certificates of colonial studies are also 
available at the Sorbonne (histoire coloni- 
ale) and the Ecole nationale de la France 


d’ Outre-Mer. The Paris, Aix, Lille, Stras- 
bourg and Lyon certificat d’histoire des 
religions includes an option religions primi- 
tives et élémentaires. 

It should also be noted that political 
and economic sociology are being taught 
in various law faculties which are now 
assuming the name of Faculté de sciences 


juridiques et économiques. The eight Insti- 


tuts d’études politiques in Paris and the 
provinces (Unesco, 1953: 53-91) created, 
under the direction of the Fondation 
nationale des sciences politiques (1954) in 
order to break the dependence of 
political science on the faculties of law, 
which, however, officially retain econo- 
mics (Unesco, 1953: 31-51), offer ad- 
vanced courses in sociology as well as the 
Ecole nationale d’administration (1945) 
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which requires its students to carry out a 
research project (Unesco, 1953: re 
Finally, the creation of a ‘free’ licence 

sciences sociales corresponding in ue 
to the already existing licence de psycho- 
logie (Unesco, 1953: 107) is at present 
being envisaged. 

8 The inspiration of the sixth section 
came largely from L. Fébvre, one of the 
founders of the Ecole des Annales, pub- 
lishers of the famous Cahiers de Annales 
devoted to the co-operation of the his- 
torical and social sciences. The area 
projects of the sixth section (inter alia, 
Slav, Muslim, Chinese, African) are 
directed by a directeur d’ études who is re- 
‘sponsible for organizing one or more 
research projects when possible in the 
field (Unesco, 1953: 101). 

“ Among other institutes of interest to 
anthropologists are the Institut national 
d’études démographiques (1945, dir. A. 
Sauvy, depends on Ministry of Health); 
the Institut francais d’ opinion publique (1938, 
resumed 1944 under J. Stoetzel); the 
Institut des sciences sociales du travail (1952, 
Ministry of Labour); the woe de soci- 
ologie électorale (A. Siegfried, F. Goguel) 
at the Fondation nationale des sciences 
politiques; Association francaise de science 
politique (1949, M. Duverger, J. B. 


Duroiselle) also at the F.N.S.P.; the 
Groupe de sociologie industrielle and the 


Institut du travail at the Conservatoire 
national des arts et métiers (G. Friedmann); 
the Groupe de sociologie religieuse (G. Le Bras) 
at the C.E.S.; the Catholic group Economie 
et humanisme (1942, P. L. J. Lebret); the 
Ecole nationale des langues orientales vivantes. 

5 The African section of the F.B.D. has 
36 pp. as opposed to 7 for general theory, 
15 for France, 10 for Asia, 9 for the 
Americas, 6 for Oceania. A list of French 


institutions in other areas is included in~ 


the F.B.D. 

* For a complete survey of activities, 
see A. Leroi-Gourhan and J. Poirier (B 
10, vol. 2: 939-58) and Unesco (1953, 
1954). Cuvillier (1954) is a very valuable 
introductory source book for both soci- 
ology and anthropology. The two latest 
surveys of French sociology are by 
Girard (1952) and Stoetzel (1957). 

7 Those interested in marriage 
want to read another demographic study 
by J. Bourgeois (B 15) which shows re- 
vealing correlations between local vari- 
ations in religious fervour and the drop 
in number of i at certain times 
of the year. See also M. Le Roux (B 15). 
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EMPLOYMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY GRADUATES: 
FINAL REPORT 


J. A. Banks 


anthropology graduates in Great Britain have already been pub- 

lished in this journal, and it remains now to draw the inquiry 
to a close. It will be recalled that a sub-committee of the British Sociological 
Association circularized sociology and anthropology graduates in 1952 and 
1953, and contacted respondents again at the end of 1954 and 1955. Unfor- 
tunately the response on this last occasion proved in many ways to be less 
statistically satisfactory than those of previous years and it is not intended to 
present detailed results of the 1953-5 questionnaires here. Nevertheless, 
certain general conclusions present themselves from all four stages of the 
inquiry and this final report may be regarded as an attempt to draw the 
threads together, in comparison with the published results of three other 
inquiries which have appeared since the B.S.A. sub-committee first met. 
These are the P.E.P. studies of married women graduates and of a — 
of male graduates, and the B.P.S. study of psychologists.? 


T= INTERIM REPORTS on the employment of sociology and 


CHANGE OF JOBS 


In the first stage of the B.S.A. inquiry nearly 40% of the graduates who 
returned questionnaires within a year of taking their degrees were either 
fulfilling their national service requirements or were continuing their studies 
full-time, and a further 13% reported that they had not yet obtained per- 
manent employment.* A report based on the 50% or so who were definitely 
employed might well have been misleading, and it was this which prompted 
the B.S.A. sub-committee to contact respondents again two years later, i.e. 
at two and a half years after graduating. Unfortunately the response of the 
former full-time students of 1953 proved to be very poor. Less than 45% of 
them returned a questionnaire. This compares most unfavourably with the 
71% of the same class of respondents returning second questionnaires the 
previous years, and is one of the reasons why a separate report on the 1953 
sociology and anthropology has not been published. Apart from this dis- 
crepancy a comparison of the results of the two years in respect of stability 
of occupations shows little difference between them. 60% of those who were 
already employed full-time in the winter of 1952-3 were still employed in 
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the same field in 1954-5, although a few had changed their employers. The 
comparable figure for the graduates of the following year is 68%. Similarly, 
26% and 25% respectively had changed their occupations, moving for 
example from a social research post under the government into university 
teaching. Some of the remainder, of course, had gone into the Forces or 
become students, but 5 of the first batch (7%) and 3 of the second (5%) were 
women who had married over the period and become housewives. 

Really comparable information from the other studies is not available. 
The British Psychological Society’s report, for instance, provides a table 
which compares ‘first appointment’ with ‘current appointment’,* but as all 
the information was obtained in a single inquiry and some respondents had 
left university at least two years earlier than others, we cannot standardize 
the data to allow for possible differences caused by the time lapse. Nor can 
we fully allow for the fact that under ‘first appointment’ are included some 
people who held these jobs before they took the university course. Neverthe- 
less the similarities are marked, when we compare ‘first? and ‘current’ 
appointments, omitting people who are classified as ‘national service’, 
‘unemployed’, ‘continued study’ or ‘no information’ under the first head- 
ing. 61% of the psychologists are recorded as having the same ‘first’ as 
‘current’ appointment, while 31% reported that they had changed their 
employer over the period, or 72% and 24% respectively if we confine 
ourselves to changes in the field of employment only. 

The P.E.P. reports cannot usefully be used in comparison without con- 
siderable care. The study of graduate wives covers too long a period—1930 
to 1953—for any meaningful comparisons; and the study of graduate employ- 
ment might provide a misleading contrast since it is concerned solely with 
the destinies of men. Of these about 7% were ‘not in employment’ at the 
time of the survey,® and just over 1% (included in this figure) had previously 
been employed. About 16% had definitely changed their employment group, 
while 84% had not changed,’ but we cannot conclude from this that 
sociologists, anthropologists and psychologists are more inclined to move 
from one field of work to another than is the case with the whole male 
graduate body, since the bases of the tabulations are so different. What is 
generally clear, however, is that in this first period after leaving University 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of from one-sixth to one-quarter of the 
respondents to all inquiries changed their occupations quite radically. 

In the following tables some attempt has been made to ascertain whether 
there are marked differences between different types of employment in this 
respect. Inevitably the comparisons are rough because of the differences in 
the manner of obtaining the statistics, and in the first the actual numbers 
involved are given, because they are small. 

There are some interesting differences hidden behind these figures. Thus 
in the case of sociology and anthropology graduates leaving University work 
the majority was composed of research workers employed on short-term 
projects. Two (higher degree) were married women who left because they 
followed their husbands to districts where similar work was not available. 
The remainder, mostly men, went into public administration or industry. 
Some of the psychologists, too, whether from University research or teaching 
went into industry, as industrial psychologists. Other moves were into public 
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TABLE I es 


Proportions of Sociology and Anthropology Graduates still in the same 
Field of Employment 2 years after entering it 





First Higher All 
Respondents | Respondents | Respondents 





% 
University teaching and research 6: : 67 
Local, regional and national adminis- 

tration, etc. 13: : 77 
Social work 10: i 67 
School teaching 10: 24 93 
Industry 17: i 81 
Miscellaneous 9: : 26 
All occupations 65: : 63 




















TABLE II 


Comparison of Sociology and Anthropology with Psychology and all Male 
Graduates with Respect to Stability of Employment 





Sociologists, : All Male 
etc. Psychologists Graduates 





% % % 
Universities 67 60 83 
Administration, etc. 77 81 82 
Social work 67 _ — 
Educational psychology —- 86 = 
School teaching 93 77 93 


Industry 81 93 83 
Miscellaneous 26 23 82 


All occupations 63 72 84 














N= 131 476 3,666 











administration, teaching and educational psychology. They appear to have 
kept more closely to their discipline than was the case with the sociologists. 
The loss from academic life among the general body of male graduates was, 
of course, much smaller proportionately, and was largely into industry and 
the Civil Service. 

The psychologists differ from the other two groups in the extent to which 
they left school teaching, having at first entered it. About one in five of these 
became educational psychologists, and the rest went into a variety of occupa- 
tions. It is noteworthy, however, that in the B.S.A. inquiries the school 
teachers formed the largest group of people dissatisfied with their jobs 
although they had remained in them. Almost universal was the remark that 
the respondent would prefer a job which gave greater opportunities for the 
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teaching of anthropology or sociology, or some other direct use of the degree 
training. No doubt if sociologists or anthropologists had a field open to them 
comparable to that of educational psychology for psychologists, many more 
of them would leave school teaching after a year or two in it. 

The 81% ‘stability rate’ for sociologists and anthropologists entering 
industry is composed almost entirely of graduates who entered it deliber- 
ately and who are satisfied with the jobs they have obtained. The missing 
19%, on the other hand, is largely made up of people who did not want to 
enter industry at all but could find no other jobs when they first left Univer. 
sity. The bulk of these (3 out of 4) were unemployed when they returned 
a second questionnaire. This is a very different pattern from that of male 
graduates generally (although, of course, the numbers are much larger), 
156 left industry for other employments—4o took up teaching, 23 went into 
commerce, 32 into public administration, 12 into non-University research, 
and the remainder into a variety of jobs. 9 (5%) were unemployed at the 
time of the survey. Only 4 psychologists altogether moved from industrial 
appointments. One was unemployed at the time of the survey and two had 
obtained psychology posts. The fourth had entered the National Health 
Service. 

Perhaps most interesting is the greater propensity among sociologists and 
anthropologists to become unemployed. The figure for all male graduates is 
just over 1%, and for psychologists less than 2%, but 8% of the B.S.A. 
respondents who had jobs at the time of the first survey were unemployed 
when they returned questionnaires for the second. The great bulk of these 
are made up of married women and the differential sex ratios of the three 
inquiries accounts for the discrepancy. Thus 70% of the psychology respond- 
ents were men as compared with 61% of the sociology and anthropology 
graduates. 

Finally we may notice that altogether 72 new jobs had been entered by 
sociologists and anthropologists at the time of the second inquiry, including 
those which had been entered from the Forces or after a further period of 
study. Of these, 20 were University posts (28%) and 13 were. in school 
teaching (18%). In this respect the B.S.A. study is markedly different from 
either of the other two. The Universities obtained 16 only of the 98 psychol- 
ogists who changed (16%) and the schools 5 (5%), while in the case of 
the 1949-50 male graduates the comparable figures are 6% and 15% 
respectively. : 


TYPE OF JOB 


We may now consider the type of job eventually entered. As far as the 
B.S.A. inquiry is concerned two possibilities are open. Either we may content 
ourselves with the occupations of those respondents who returned two ques- 
tionnaires, or we may attempt to add to these the numbers of those who 
returned a questionnaire on the first occasion only but who seemed to indi- 
cate in their answers that a change of job was most unlikely. Details on this 
second possibility were given in the report of the 1952 graduates.® The results 
of the inquiry amongst 1953. graduates were less promising in this aspect, 
since 17 of the 23 who did not reply on the second occasion were full-time 
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students according to their first reply, and one was in the Forces. Ignoring 
these two classes, however, we obtain the following table of ‘eventual’ 
occupations. 

TABLE III 


Occupations of Sociology and Anthropology Graduates 2} years after 
completing their studies 





Actually Known Known and Estimated 





A B %, 





University teaching and research 35 56 
Central and local government* 28 36 
Social work 25 29 
School teaching 27 39 
Industrial posts 37 53 
Other posts 16 27 
H.M. Forces 6 x 6 
Full-time students II , II 
Part-time or no employmentf 17 Pi 19 




















202 276 








* Includes research posts. t Includes housewives. 


TABLE IV 


Occupations of Psychologists, 1951,® and of Arts, Science and Technology 
Graduates, Males, 19547° 





Psychologists All Male Graduates 





% Nos. % 





University teaching and research 
Central and local government* 463 
Educational psychology _ 

School teaching 943 23°8 
Commercet 265 6-7 
Industrial posts ° 1,102 27°8 
Other posts} o 609 
H.M. Forces 131 3°3 
Full-time students _ _— 

Part-time and no employment 276 70 


43 





3,961 100 























* Includes research. 


+ Commerce appointments are few in number and counted in other posts for psycholo- 
gists and for sociologists and anthropologists in Table III. 
t Includes posts with Research Associations. 
§ Includes housewives. 
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Exact comparisons with the other studies cannot be made because of the 
different bases used in the completion of the statistics. Thus, the British 
Psychological Society does not distinguish between school teaching and 
administrative work in local authorities, presumably, connected with it; but 
the discrepancies are not as marked as they were in the statistics used 
for comparison in the previous section, dealing with change of jobs. 
Table IV, then, shows the nearest comparisons it is possible to make 
with Table III. 

The most notable things about Tables III and IV are, first, the relatively 
high proportion of sociology, anthropology and psychology graduates who 
obtained posts in the Universities (20% as compared with 4% for all male 
graduates); second, the relatively low proportion of sociologists and anthro- 
pologists who entered school teaching (14% as compared with 24% for 
psychologists and all male graduates); and third, the difference between the 
three sets of graduates in the proportions entering industry (6% for psychol- 
ogists, 19% for sociologists and anthropologists, and 27% for all male 
graduates). 


HIGHER DEGREES 


In the last section no distinction was made between first degree and higher 
degree respondents in terms of the occupations they obtained after gradu- 
ating. In the case of the B.S.A. study this distinction is of some importance 
since the universe to be studied was divided into these two categories. In all, 
408 students were contacted in the years 1952 and 1953. From the replies it 
is known that at least four of these were not strictly speaking sociology or 
social anthropology graduates. This leaves us with a maximum of 404, of 
whom 79, or 19°6%, were in receipt of a higher degree or post-graduate 
diploma in one or other of these subjects. 23 of the first degree respondents, 
5°7%, were continuing their studies for a higher degree.'! Unfortunately 8 of 
these did not return a questionnaire in 1955-6, but we know that 12 of the 
remainder obtained posts and 3 were still students. We have, therefore, 
included these 15 amongst the higher degree respondents in Table IV above. 

Comparisons with the other studies on this point are difficult to make 
because the data do not lend themselves to it, but as far as it is possible to 
draw any conclusions it seems that the pattern of employment for sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists is not unlike that for graduates generally, except 
that a larger proportion of higher degree graduates among them find posts 
with Universities and a lower proportion enter industry. Fewer first degree 
anthropologists and sociologists take up careers in school teaching. 


THE POST-GRADUATE STUDENTS 


In the last section those sociology and anthropology respondents who were 
continuing their studies in these disciplines when they returned a first ques- 
tionnaire, were added to the numbers of post-graduate students if they had 
completed this further period at University by the time that they returned 
a second questionnaire. There remains to consider what happened to the 
other post-graduate students who had undertaken rather different training 
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TABLE V 


Occupations of Sociology and Anthropology Graduates 2} years after 
completing their studies 


A. AcruaLty KNown 





igher Degree 
Respondents 





Nos. % 





University teaching and research 
Central and local government 
Social work 

School teaching 

Industrial posts 

Other posts 

H.M. Forces 

Full-time students 

Part-time or no employment 


PT OP HST ODD 








uo 
ou 




















B. Known puius EsTIMATED 





Higher Degree 
Respondents 





Nos. % 





University teaching and research 
Central and local government 
Social work 

School teaching 

Industrial posts 

Other posts 

H.M. Forces 

Full-time students 

Part-time or no employment 


i) 


On oon COMO 


oO 


I°4 
12°3 
Oo 

96 — 
8-2 





73 100 























* Two obviously permanent housewives added. 


courses. Unfortunately many of these did not reply on the second occasion, 
especially in 1955-6, but from the analysis of the schedules of those who 
returned two questionnaires, it can be said that almost all took up work 
directly relevant to their further training. All the business trainees remained 
in business, except where a period in the Forces has intervened. All the 
hospital almoner trainees have become hospital almoners. All but two of the 
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teacher’s diploma students have become school teachers (only eight of these 
replied twice); and of the remainder only two have changed—a girl who on 
the first occasion was taking a secretarial course was training to be an 
almoner two years later, and a man who took a course in youth employment 
obtained work as assistant secretary to a technical college. Thus, out of 
27 respondents about whom we have knowledge of this kind, only 4 have 
moved elsewhere. About 85% have in fact obtained posts directly related to 
their further training courses. 


SATISFACTION WITH THE JOB, ETC. 


Any attempt to assess ‘satisfactions’ obtained by a postal questionnaire 
must of necessity be very rough, and what follows should be regarded as 
merely the impressions received from a careful reading and re-reading of the 
replies received from sociology and anthropology respondents. On the whole 
the extent of dissatisfactions was smaller than might have been expected, 
especially if it is assumed that a selective factor operates in the postal ques- 
tionnaire method which results in a larger proportion of the disgruntled 
contacts replying than is the case amongst those who are content with their 
fate. Moreover some of the respondents defined ‘satisfied’ apparently more 
widely than others and we simply cannot add together the University 
teacher who complained that he has insufficient opportunities for research 
and the assistant Museum curator who referred to himself as ‘a trainee in 
natural history’ in a job with ‘little scope for the employment of sociological 
knowledge’ where ‘the main obstacle is small-mindedness’ and added that 
he was looking for employment elsewhere. 

There is, too, an important feature of the questionnaire itself which must 
not be overlooked. Throughout it referred exclusively to University ‘training’ 
and its use both in obtaining employment and in the job itself. This may well 
have given the impression that the British Sociological Association regards 
University courses in sociology and anthropology as vocational and that it 
expects such graduates or ‘trainees’ to obtain posts in which their ‘training’ 
will be put to good use. University teachers, no less than students, are divided 
on this issue, ranging from those who take the view that sociology and 
anthropology courses are a ‘good, liberal education’ to those who believe 
that those who take them are thereby more ‘fitted’ to become practitioners 
in the many forms of social ‘administration’ that constitute social, political 
and industrial life than are those who take degrees in some other subject. 
The B.S.A. as an Association stands neutral on this issue, regarding itself 
as an ‘educational body’ and not as. a ‘professional’ Association; but the 
Sub-Committee’s questionnaire may have given a different impression. 

Be that as it may, it can be said nevertheless that respondents fall into two 
main classes. There are some, especially amongst London external graduates, 
who appear to have regarded the University course as an end in itself or as 
providing them with a facility of word usage and a social ‘poise’ which they 
may never have obtained without it. For such people their university 
experience is put to good use whenever they have to write a report or to deal 
with administrative problems involving face-to-face contact. They have no 
complaints to make about the degree courses of their day and no doubt were 
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they to have their time over again they would choose, as three-quarters of 
the graduate wives would do,” to study the same subjects as before. On the 
other hand, there is a larger group who replied to the questionnaire in such 
a way as to convey the impression that they did expect their degree course to 
do ‘something more’ for them in so far as employment is concerned. Indeed 
the greater part of these are satisfied that they are using their training to 
good purpose. As one respondent put it: ‘One could probably get on well 
enough with no sociological training, but I find it has helped me a lot and 
made me alive to aspects of the work I might not otherwise have been.’ On 
the whole, as with psychologists,!* post-graduate courses tended to be 
assessed more favourably than undergraduate courses; and only two small 
groups of post-graduate sociologists and anthropologists were dissatisfied 
because their ‘training’ was not put to good use, viz. school teachers and 
housewives (about 14%). Among the rest job satisfactions appeared high. 


TABLE VI 
Employment Requirements 





Directly Valuable 
in obtaining Job 





A. or 8. Degree | Any Degree 





University teaching and research 14 o 
Central and local government 18 
Social work 2 
School teaching, etc. 18 
Industrial posts 15 
Other posts 8 





40 61 




















TABLE VII 
Use of University Training 





A. or S. Required 
Required but 
and Used not Used 





University teaching and research |. 14 
Central and local government 5 
Social work 17 
School teaching, etc. 2 
Industrial posts 2 
Other posts 1 





41 
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The replies of the first degree graduates are more difficult to analyse 
because there were many who did not expect their degrees to lead to employ. 
ment in the field of sociology or anthropology, and there were more com- 
plaints among them about small salaries. Nevertheless, as many as 87%, 
indicated that they were not considering changing their jobs, although not 
all of these were satisfied that they were making as much use of their educa- 
tion as they might. Perhaps the best way to present their answers in tabular 
form is in terms of whether their specifically sociological or anthropological 
degrees were of direct value to them in obtaining employment or not, and 
whether they believe their ‘training’ is used. 

It should be noted that the term ‘required’ is here used to signify whether 
the degree was of direct value in obtaining employment and that this is a 
subjective evaluation on the part of the respondent in many cases. Apart 
from employment with Universities where we can expect that a degree and 
sometimes a degree in anthropology or sociology was a necessary require- 
ment, we have no means of telling from the questionnaires whether the 
degree was a specification in the job advertisement. A similar subjective 
evaluation enters in Table VII. Employers may have a decidedly different 
view of the situation. Nevertheless it is somewhat disturbing that 5% of these 
respondents whose questionnaires could be analysed in this way felt that 
although their anthropology and sociology degree ‘obtained’ them the job 
they did not use it in their work. 


CONCLUSION 


Much of the concern that existed in 1951 and 1952 when the B.S.A. set up 
its Sub-Committee to inquire into the recruitment, training and employ- 
ment of sociologists has now died away. At that time it certainly appeared 
that employment in a field directly relevant to the education undertaken in 
sociology and anthropology courses at British Universities would not be the 
lot of most of the graduates and post-graduates just completing their courses, 
and this concern was also worrying psychologists and social psychologists 
around about the same time. It would, however, not be true to conclude that 
the anxiety was misplaced or that because most of the respondents to the 
B.S.A. inquiry appear satisfied with their jobs, there is no employment 
problem to be concerned with. Part of the reason for the decline in concern 
has arisen from the fact that the graduate members of the B.S.A. who were 
mainly responsible for the establishment of the Sub-Committee have since 
become employed almost entirely in sociology teaching or research; but 
because their personal problem has been solved, we should not become com- 
placent about the possible plight of others. This is not to argue that every 
sociology or anthropology graduate, or every psychology or social psychology 
graduate, should necessarily be found employment in the field of his or her 
studies, or that every one of them who wants it should ipso facto be entitled 
to such employment; but in so far as sociology or anthropology teachers 
believe that their disciplines make a contribution to the understanding of the 
world in which we live, they must surely hold that posts which are respon- 
sible in fact for the application of explicit or implicit sociological ideas are 
better filled by people who have some idea of what they are about, than by 
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people who are not even aware that systematic thinking about administra- 
tive and other institutional behaviour exists. Moreover, and this is perhaps 
even more to the point, sociology and anthropology teachers must surely be 
concerned that some of their former students are frustrated in their employ- 
ment because they are virtually powerless to interfere with decisions which 
the whole of the training has been designed to convince them are wrong or 
muddle-headed. Consider, for example, the position of a personnel worker in 
industry who is in a department where reports on the attitudes of employees 
to this or that are constantly being written without any systematic attempt 
being made to ascertain what these attitudes are. 

It is, therefore, of more than academic interest that we should have better 
information than we have already of the kinds of employment open to and 
obtained by sociology and anthropology graduates, and indeed of graduates 
generally. The collection of such information by bodies like the British 
Psychological Society, the B.S.A. and P.E.P. is, however, intermittent and 
there is every case for strong support being given to the plea for ‘the collation 
and publication of annual or at least regular statistics on graduate employ- 
ment’,!4 presumably by some government department or the U.G.C. A 
response rate of 50% in postal inquiries is most disappointing, but more 
could be done by the B.S.A., the B.P.S. and other bodies even with such low 
response inquiries, if there were some national figures of overall employment 
by disciplines which made possible estimates of the relative relevance of those 
respondents who took the trouble to return questionnaires. Such statistics 
would perforce not provide the details which the present report has con- 
sidered but they would provide the essential background for such detailed 
inquiries. 

A similar consideration applies to a study of employers’ attitudes towards 
graduates. P.E.P. has published an inquiry on the policy and practice of 
47 private industrial undertakings and four area Gas Boards who employ 
graduates in industry.!5 This provides a synoptic view, albeit of a single field 
of employment. A similar study of central and local government adminis- 
tration would be particularly valuable for sociologists, if Tables II, III, V, 
VI and VII are any guide; and if this could be extended to cover both the 
employers’ and the employees’ perceptions of the usefulness of the degree 
training in the employment, so much the better. In natural science subjects 
this is already taken for granted in the main; on the social science side both 
social work and personnel administration are rapidly moving into the same 
direction, as are apparently occupations involving the employment of statis- 
tics or economics. But it is beyond the resources of a body like the B.S.A. to 
make such an inquiry, and we need the information about graduates gener- 
ally, and not sociology and anthropology graduates merely. The extension 
of University education to a larger section of the community has resulted 
inevitably in an interest in the after-University careers of a much larger 
proportion of the University graduates and in a concern that their longer 
period of education be put to good use. An inquiry along these lines would 
provide the necessary background into which the employment of sociologists 
and anthropologists might be set. 

There remains finally to consider the absolute scarcity of the sociology and 
anthropology body. As compared with ‘all male graduates’ (Tables III and 
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IV) sociologists and anthropologists are like psychologists in that about one 
in five of them eventually obtained posts in University teaching and research, 
usually the latter. This is partly because of the expansion of employment in 
this field since 1952 and partly because of the small absolute number of 
sociologists and anthropologists available in any given year. Indeed it is often 
extremely difficult to find suitable candidates for research posts under 
University auspices. Moreover the larger proportion of women graduates in 
sociology and anthropology also raises a problem, sometimes because an 
implicit, or even explicit, marriage bar is operated against them, and some- 
times because at marriage they follow their husband to an area where no 
full-time or part-time employment in which their sociology or anthropol 

is directly useful may be obtained. There is much to be said, therefore, for 
the compilation of a register of sociologists, so that prospective employers and 
other interested persons might know whereabouts on the ground they lie. 
Often, for example, a part-time research worker in a given geographical area 
would prove a boon if only one could be found. A register of sociologists 
might prove invaluable in that case. It is, of course, not intended that the 
British Sociological Association should become an employment agency; 
indeed under its present constitution that would be extremely difficult; but 
there does not seem any good reason why an educational body should not 
keep a register of persons educated in its discipline and willing to continue 
working in it. This seems to be one logical outcome at least of the Sub- 
Committee’s inquiry. 
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Trade Union Leadership; based on a study of 
Arthur Deakin by v. c. ALLEN. Long- 
mans, 1957. xiv + 336 pp. gos. 


Tuat Arthur Deakin was the most 
powerful British trade union leader be- 
tween 1945 and 1955 is undeniable, and 
Dr. Alien was indeed fortunate to have 
his full co-operation is making this study. 
Much has been demanded of trade union 
leaders since 1940; above all, they have 
had to adapt themselves to political and 
economic conditions radically different 
from those which gave birth to the move- 
ment and nurtured its growth. The task 
of adaptation has not been made easier 
by the loss during this period of many of 
the most able and experienced leaders 
—some by retirement, a few by politics, 
but most by the insatiable appetites of 
nationalized boards. Arthur Deakin did 
not join in this exodus: he remained as 
Bevin’s successor in the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, where with his 
strong convictions and forceful person- 
ality, he was well placed to emerge as the 
New Man of the movement. 

Dr. Allen leaves us in no doubt that 
Deakin understood better than any other 
trade union leader the new political and 
economic environment of the Welfare 
State. The proof of this lies in the ap- 
proach to the rise of power which Deakin 
developed in the critical post-war years. 
He believed that while it was essential as 
ever for unions to remain independent of 
government, their increased importance 
in society entitled them to distinct 
political rights. Chief among these were 
the rights of their leaders to be consulted 
by the government of the day, and to 
make their views known on a wide range 
of issues. In principle, these rights should 
remain unaffected by changes of govern- 
ment. Deakin accepted that a Labour 
government was in a real sense ‘our’ 
government, but he strongly resisted any 
suggestion that unions should use this 
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connection for political ends. In return 
for these rights—and Deakin believed 
them to represent a considerable step 
forward—the trade unions must act as 
‘responsible’ bodies. For Deakin this 
meant that they must honour agree- 
ments, eschew strike action, and combat 
irresponsible activities within their own 
ranks, such as Communists and ‘break- 
aways’. 

Deakin’s remarkable authority inside 
and outside his union rested on a strict 
and sometimes ruthless application of 
these fundamentals. Dr. Allen illustrates 
this with numerous examples, including 
the problems of wartime expansion, the 
breakaway attempts in London Trans- 
port and in the docks, and Deakin’s anti- 
Communist activities both within his own 
union and as president of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. On all this 
Dr. Allen is once again to be congratu- 
lated: here he has provided a remarkably 
effective analysis of a trade union leader 
in action. The result certainly makes us 
understand better the diverse yet 
strangely coherent structure of the 
Transport and General Workers Union, 
as well as Deakin’s capacities as its 
leader. 

But despite its considerable merits, 
Dr. Allen’s latest work generally lacks 
form and certainly achieves less impact 
than his Power in Trade Unions. It is not 
easy to account for this, but the lack of 
impact is certainly connected with the 
extremely complex presentation devised 
by the author. In plan, the book falls into 
two distinct parts. The first describes 
the traditional pattern of leadership to 
which Deakin was accustomed when he 
took office, e.g. the Bevin period of lead- 
ership, the ific problems of i 
the T. & G.W.U., and the ethical code 
which trade union leaders who must 
adapt themselves to positions of power in 
a capitalist social structure. The second 
part analyses at length examples of 
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Deakin’s leadership. The plan is logical 
enough, but Dr. Allen appears to have 
underestimated the difficulties of execu- 
ting it in the space of one volume: and a 
major criticism is, not that he has chosen 
a form in which everything is relevant. 
As a result there is no thread—save the 
very general proposition that Deakin 
exercised power—to help the reader 
through a considerable body of material. 
Though the study is not a biography, it 
is arguable that Dr. Allen might have 
lightened his own task and that of the 
reader by using the narrative method. 
As it is he has failed (albeit by a narrow 
margin) to achieve the difficult task of 
synthesizing the man, the office and the 
resultant power in the way in which he 
intended. 
J. H. SMITH 


Recruitment to Skilled Trades by GERTRUDE 
WILLIAMS. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1957- 224 pp. £1 3s. 

Ir was the purpose of this enquiry into 

recruitment to skilled trades to establish 

reasons for the continuing shortage of 
skilled workers; to examine the validity of 
explanations frequently advanced for 
this shortage, and to explore possible 
suggestions for dealing with the problem. 

To obtain information on these issues 


a questionnaire was sent to a sample of 


in engineering, ship-building, 
motor repairing, printing and building 
—the industries most concerned with 
problems of apprenticeship. The answers 
to this questionnaire were supplemented 
by interviews with representatives of 
firms, trade associations, trade unions, 
and Technical Colleges. 

From this investigation it is clear that 
the shortage of skilled workers is not due 
to lack of recruits coming forward. The 
widely held belief that youngsters are 
lured away from apprenticeship by the 
attraction of higher wages in unskilled 
and semi-skilled work is not borne out by 
the facts. Nor can trade union restric- 
tions on the ratio of apprentices to skilled 
men be held responsible, since the evi- 
dence shows that among smaller firms a 
very large number of employers are not 
taking apprentices up to the quota trade 
union agreements allow. The crux of the 
matter appears to be that many smaller, 
and some larger, firms use skilled men 
but do nothing to train them. Of the 69 
firms approached in the Iron and Steel 
Industry more than half of those with 
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less than 500 employees had no appren- 
tices, though all employed skilled 
workers, 

But if the evidence shows considerable 
inadequacy on the industrial side it 
might be hoped that post-war improve- 
ments in technical education could be 
viewed with greater satisfaction. A good 
deal has been made of the increased 
number of youngsters released from in- 
dustry during the day to attend Tech- 
nical College classes, the figure having 
risen from 41,000 in 1939 to over 250,000 
in 1956. Far less has been heard of the 
progress these students are making. In 
this enquiry information of a very dis- 
turbing nature was obtained from a 
number of Technical Colleges. In one 
College course in Machine Shop Engin- 
eering there was an intake in one year of 
56 apprentices, of whom 22 failed to pass 
the College test at the end of the first 
year, and only 3 ultimately passed the 
Intermediate City and Guilds examina- 
tion. Though a far more exhaustive study 
of this question is needed this example is 
typical of the cases quoted in this book. 
Clearly it is urgently necessary to dis- 
cover whether in this field of education 
we are proceeding on the right lines. 

To turn from Lady Williams’ study to 
the Carr Committee’s report on Training 
for Skill, published by the Ministry of 
Labour, is a disturbing experience. Lady 
Williams’ evidence shows that in some 
areas at least the needs of industry are 
not being and will not be met and raises 
grave doubts concerning both the 
methods of training in industry and the 
educational provision for apprentices in 


-our Technical Colleges. She includes 


facts and comparisons from other highly 
successful countries which are at variance 
with our traditional approach. It is not 
too much to expect that, in the Carr 
Committee’s report, we should find these 
problems analysed and reasons given for 
the acceptance or rejection of alternative 
methods, But not a bit of it. Although 
the desirability of some slight modifica- 
tion of existing practices is suggested, 
there is nowhere any sense of urgency 
or self criticism. In considering foreign 
practice the report comments, ‘We have 
concluded that we should build upon 
foundations that have already been laid 
rather than attempt to construct some- 
thing entirely new’—as if this bromide is 
any answer to the many significant dif- 
ferences between our scheme and the 
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systems employed elsewhere. It is the 
great merit of Lady Williams’ study that 
she shows such complacency is by no 
means justified. The pity of it is that it is 
the Carr Committee report, not Lady 
Williams’ book, that is the more likely to 
be widely read. 


NANCY SEEAR 


The Family Life of Old People by PETER 
TOWNSEND. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1957. 300 pp. 30s. 

Tue problems of an ageing population 
have occupied the attention of poli- 
ticians, economists, social workers and 
others for more than a decade; but until 
fairly recently certain assumptions have 
not been seriously questioned. One of 
these was that loneliness consequent 
upon a decline of family responsibility 
was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
disaster of old age. Recent enquiries have 
dealt with ageing and the aged in a 
rather different manner from the more 
general discussions which first focused 
interest on the subject and have tended 
to emphasize particular aspects of old 
age, and to subject former assumptions 
to a closer analysis than did earlier 
writers. 

Mr. Townsend’s volume is one of the 
most interesting of these later studies. It 
deals with a sample of just over 200 
people of pensionable age living in Beth- 
nal Green, the names being taken from 
the records of General Practitioners in 
the Borough, ‘picking out every tenth 
card, and, where the card referred to a 
man aged 65 or over, a woman aged 60 
or over, or a person whose age was not 
specified to note down the name and 
address’, After weeding out the non- 
pensionable and those who had died, or 
were not available, 203 were finally 
interviewed. The enquiry was conducted 
by one or more intensive interviews (the 
average length of the main interview 
being about 2 hours) covering a variety 
of topics, but not using a formal ques- 
tionnaire. 

From the information emerging from 
these interviews, kinship diagrams which 
were made, and four diaries which were 
kept by the clients and are reproduced in 
an appendix, it is clear that the widely 
held assumption that the loosening of 
family ties is one of the main reasons for 
the ‘problem’ of old age is only very par- 
tially true in Bethnal Green. Of the 
whole sample, 78 per cent saw a son or 


daughter daily and a further 19 per cent 
saw a child at least once a week. Over a 
half lived with their relatives, and nearly 
all of them had relatives near by. The 
younger kinsfolk helped the older with 
shopping and housework, and with the 
provision of meals, Sunday hospitality, 
holidays, etc., and the older, especially 
the women, reciprocated by looking 
after children and in other ways. Of the 
whole sample only 5 per cent confessed 
to being ‘very lonely’; 22 per cent were 
sometimes lonely and 72 per cent not 
lonely at all. Mr. Townsend makes an 
interesting and important distinction 
between isolation—seclusion from family 
and society—and desolation—the de- 
privation usually by death of the com- 
pany of someone loved, and he rightly 
points out that the main underlying 
reason for loneliness in old age is the 
latter. There is little that can be done for 
the desolate, for they can only be helped 
by time and inner resources, which are 
not possessed by everyone. But the iso- 
lated are more susceptible of help; it is 
questionable whether the social activ- 
ities of welfare organizations have 
achieved very much, It appears from 
this book and from other studies and 
from observation that too many Old 
People’s Clubs only really provide for the 
gregarious who are less likely in any 
event to be lonely. Individual visiting is 
more useful in assisting the isolated 
lonely, and it would be unfortunate if the 
possible visitor were deterred by learning 
from Mr. Townsend of the small num- 
bers who may require this service. A 
lonely old person has the same needs 
whether he represents one of go per cent 
or of 5 per cent of a sample. 

Perhaps the most interesting and per- 
tinent part of a valuable study is the dis- 
cussion on standards of living of the old. 
It has long been obvious that to assess 
poverty by a rigid scale of subsistence 
based on surveys made by Booth or 
Rowntree and to use such a scale as a 
determinant for pensions and allowances 
is unrealistic in the extreme. Real poverty 
results from experiencing a fall in income 
which requires a radical re-adjustment of 
former patterns of behaviour and re- 
moves a man from his accustomed associ- 
ates and habits, because he can no longer 
afford them. This is what happens now; 
in very few cases has it been possible for 
a pensioner to make substantial savings, 
and the Old Age pension even when 
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supplemented by National Assistance 
(for which many old people do not 
apply) is a long way below pre-retire- 
ment earnings. Small extras or luxuries 
cannot be afforded and basic needs, 
especially for more fuel and various 
forms of service, increase. The help of 
families in many instances prevents the 
old from falling into extreme poverty. 
But such dependence detracts from 
rather than helps family relationships, 
and in many cases very little assistance 
can be given in this way. 

Loneliness and poverty, though the 
former is less widespread than is some- 
times believed, remain the worst evils, 
real and anticipated, of old age. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


Free Society and Moral Crisis by ROBERT 
COOLEY ANGELL (Foreword by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr). University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1957. 252 pp. $6.00. 


ProressoR ANGELL has brought a wide 
reading and a wise perception to the task 
of examining what he calls the moral 
order of modern society. On the one hand 
he points to the indices of moral integra- 
tion, which refers to the degree to which 
the members of a society obey self- 
imposed standards of conduct, and on 
the other he is concerned to evaluate the 
efficacy of the institutional means for 
containing, remedying and controlling 
deviant behaviour. This work then is a 
study of values, of the plurality of values 
in modern society and also the extent to 
which there are common values. His 
principal concern is to examine their 
objectification in the ‘moral web’ of 


institutions, moral norms and law. As © 


Dr. Niebuhr indicates in his Foreword 
the author endeavours to do justice to 
the full dimension of moral life—its 
individual no less than its social exten- 
sion. 

Societies are seen as systems in the 
sense that social institutions are articu- 
lated so that they tend to cure each 
other’s dysfunctions. This, it is argued, 
whilst very noticeable in the relatively 
static primitive society, is also to be dis- 
cerned in modern democratic societies, 
but in the institutions of the latter there 
has to be a more conscious building in of 
problem-solving machinery. In his dis- 
cussion of the manner in which values 
and norms are transmitted the writer has 
some interesting things to say about 
delinquency, but his general conclusion 
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—that where remedial measures fail the 
social structure is radically at fault—is 
little short of banal. More interesting and 
original is his discussion of readjustment, 
where he compares and contrasts various 
instances of social change. In this he 
displays some subtlety in arguing that | 
such equilibrium states as are achieved § 
are seldom in the total moral web but 
rather are related to sub-systems of 
values. He follows this up by a survey of 
various theories of social change, and he 
closes with a discussion of problem-solvy- 
ing institutions in modern society—pro- 
fessional and academic in particular. The 
assumption underlying this whole study 
is that ‘most of the activities of power- 
holders are controlled by moral norms 
and institutions which were there before 
they came on the scene and in terms of 
which they achieved their power’. The 
social order, it is held, is not the work 
of power-holders but springs from the 
‘cumulative experience of the society 
itself”. 

This book contains many insights, it is 
a useful contribution to social philosophy 
resting on a well informed sociological 
base, but occasionally there is a pro- 
position that scarcely escapes being 
tautologous and there is a certain loose- 
ness of definition that gives rise to 
vagueness, 



















































DUNCAN MITCHELL 


The People of Ship Street by MADELINE 
KERR. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958. 215 pp. 235. 

The Community, An Introduction to a Social 
System by IRWIN T. SANDERS. 431 pp. 
$6.00. 


‘Sup STREET’ is a dilapidated and bomb- 
scarred district of Liverpool. Its people 
are largely Catholic, of Irish origin, earn- 
ing their living as dockers and sailors. 
Madeline Kerr found that the children 
of a Ship Street play centre reacted to 
personality tests very similarly to 
Jamaican children whom she had previ- 
ously studied. So she set out to investi- 
gate whether their response to these tests, 
which differed so markedly from that of 
other English children, was related to 
factors in their social life according to 
predictions she had derived from her 
Jamaican study. Through the children 
she made contact with 61 families, and 
observed them for five years. 

The personality tests suggested that 
the children were poorly integrated and 
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immature, and she expected to find that 
‘their arrested maturation leaves therm 
unfitted to play complex or more dis- 
criminating roles, even when these are 
offered to them’. She presents her find- 
ings as a confirmation of this hypothesis. 
As she understands them the Ship Street 
families were so dominated by their 
Mum, so inturned upon themselves, so 
indifferent to the world outside the 
shabby streets they felt to be their home, 
that the children never acquired the 
intellectual stimulus or sense of responsi- 
bility towards society at large that would 
integrate them with the dominating 
culture of Britain. 

She claims that the young married 
women were unable to bear the respon- 
sibilities of motherhood apart from their 
Mum, and came home to live with her 
whenever they could. The young men 
lacked ambition. The children were 
given to violence, and seldom received 
a proper sex education. The p: 

attitude towards pilfering was, she found, 
deplorably lax—so long as the depart- 
ment store and not the shop on the corner 
were the victim—and many of the chil- 
dren found their way to approved 
schools. No one practised thrift, read 
improving books, or cultivated interests 


outside their family. They were also 
warm-hearted, generous, tolerant, loyal 
and, by and large, content with them- 
selves. Madeline Kerr insists, however, 
that their lives were narrow, their per- 
sonalities immature, and their social 
skills inadequate to meet the demands of 


modern life. For this she blames the 
dominance of Mum, whose children 
inherit the obsolete values of an isolated 
sub-culture, which they perpetuate in 
their turn. 

Madeline Kerr’s interpretation of the 
people of Ship Street suffers, I think, 
from a fatal ambiguity. She says they are 
deprived, yet they do not complain of 
lack of opportunity: if their lives seem 
narrow, it is from choice. She says their 
personalities are poorly integrated, yet 
they succeed in managing their daily 
lives and in bri up children whom 
Madeline Kerr canis found very en- 
dearing. She says they are immature, 
yet the dependent daughter grows into 
the commanding Mum to whom the 
whole family brings its cares. The worst 
that can be said of Ship Street is that the 
children are rougher and more inclined 
to pilfering than most, and this cannot be 
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blamed upon the structure of their family 
life. Delinquency is not characteristic of 
other communities which have been 
studied, where Mum is still the domina- 


ting figure. : 

The social behaviour of Ship Street 
can only be judged inadequate by stan- 
dards other than its own. Madeline Kerr 
denies that in calling it ‘immature’ she 
intends any moral reproach. But this is 
disingenuous. She writes as if Ship Street 
was one of a few isolated sub-cultures 
within an otherwise homogeneous Britain, 
from whose standards its deviance can 
be measured. But every community, 
indeed every family in Britain is a sub- 
culture, with its own customs and stan- 
dards, ignoring social opportunities out- 
side its chosen group. And this is as true 
of the intellectual with his circle of 
friends and colleagues, as of the unskilled 
workman and his wife. Madeline Kerr 
has every right to prefer the social values 
of the university graduate to the nar- 
rower loyalties and rough and tumble of 
Ship Street: but this is a moral rather 
than a sociological interpretation. 

She draws her evidence mostly from 
her detailed observations of Ship Street 
life. The many passages where she writes 
as a sympathetic observer, rather than as 
a psychologist diagnosing ego weakness, 
are both valuable and very pleasant to 
read. Whenever she lets the people speak 
for themselves, Ship Street comes to life 
—their tastes in food, their love of 
gambling, the quarrels, a mother’s 
grief at her baby’s death, a triumphal 
home-coming after a seventh confine- 
ment. It is life seen above all through the 
eyes of children, who were her ambassa- 
sors, retailing the latest news over a plate 
of chips at Madeline Kerr’s head- 
quarters. 

Her eye for detail deserts her when she 
handles statistics. She gives few figures, 
and often fails to provide the totals from 
which they derive. 12 children were in 
approved schools, and 44 married daugh- 
ters had lived with their mother: but out 
of how many? Both points are important 
to her argument, yet as presented they 
mean very little. She does not mention 
the total population of Ship Street, and 
gives little information by which to 
estimate the representativeness of her 
sample. It was not, as far as I could 
gather, a random sample and may well 
have been seriously biassed. This statis- 
tical weakness, together with her use of 
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words like ‘immature’, ‘deprived’, ‘non- 
integrated’, whose psychological refer- 
ence covers an implied criticism, have, 
I think, disguised from her the extent of 
the cultural prejudice she has brought to 
her interpretation of Ship Street. 

The Community, by Irwin Sanders, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of 
Kentucky, is an introductory textbook 
for undergraduates. It classifies the com- 
ponents of a community—its social 
classes, religions, economic organization, 
public and voluntary services, facilitics 
for recreation and education, its tradition 
and response to change. He sets out, 
perhaps rightly, much that an intelligent 
student would already have noticed for 
himself. The level of discussion is too 
elementary, I imagine, for a sociology 
student over here. As an introduction to 
sociology for schools, it has the disadvan- 
tage of being mostly concerned with 
American society. 

PETER MARRIS 


Wage Policy and the Health Service by u. A. 
CLEGG and T. E. CHESTER. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1957. viii + 142 pp. 
18s. 6d. 

Mr. Ciecc and Professor Chester set out 

to answer two questions: ‘Can the Whit- 

ley system of the National Health Service 
be improved and does the centralized 
system of determining wages and salaries 
in the National Health Service shed light 

on the possibility and desirability of a 

national wage policy for Britain?’ 

The account of the origins and struc- 
ture of the Health Service Whitley 
System and of the negotiations conducted 
in the first six years of the Service provide 
a concise and useful background, and the 
chapter on “The Reform of Whitleyism?’ 
provides illuminating comment on the 
authors’ first question. 

The second question necessarily gets 
disappointing treatment: much of the 
final chapter, indeed, is concerned with 
what cannot be learned from the N.H.S. 
experience. Nevertheless, from _ their 
material the authors show the difficulties 
which might arise if a government, in 
pursuing a national wages policy, made 
itself ‘the real employer’ by sharing 
responsibility for wage agreements 
(though the strength of their arguments 
would appear to depend in part, at least, 
on the particular type of policy and its 
machinery of implementation). 

An incidental point is raised by the 
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proposition of the authors that the doc- 
trine of ‘ comparison with comparable 
occupations’ (as a basis for Civil Service 
and Health Services remuneration) 
would become circular if a general wage 
policy were implemented. Applied to the 
governmental services alone such com- 
parisons at times appear odd: if the 
government ‘employs’ a significant pro- 
portion of the particular type of labour 
(or is an important influence on the 
supply of such labour) its own decisions 
will considerably influence the remun- 
eration in the ‘comparable occupation’. 
P. J. O'LEARY 


Educational and Other Aspects of the 1947 
Scottish Mental Survey. University of 
London Press, 1958. 365 pp. 155. 


Tuis volume completes the trilogy on the 
1947 Scottish Mental Survey: The Trend 
of Scottish Intelligence; Social implications of 
the 1947 Scottish Mental .". Educational 
and Other Aspects of the Scottish-Mental 
Survey. 

No provision was made in the 1947 
Mental Survey for any direct assessment 
of children’s educational attainment be- 
yond ascertaining class in school. This, as 
is freely admitted in the report under 
review, is an unsatisfactory substitute for 
a more direct measure of scholastic stan- 
dard and does not in any case prove to 
be a very sensitive measure, so that no 
definite conclusions emerge from the 
analysis of school progress in these terms 
in relation to such social conditions as 
family size, occupational class of father, 
occupancy, rate of the home and the like. 

On the other hand, the report presents 
interesting material showing differences 
in mean test score and educational con- 
ditions in different regions of Scotland; 
further material concerning migrant and 
non-migrant pupils and the differences 
in their mean test scores; and, perhaps of 
more general interest, a careful analysis 
of the effects of previous test experience 
on test score. The effects of such experi- 
ence have, as is well known, often been 
invoked as one of the possible reasons for 
the increase in test score between the 
1932 and 1947 Scottish Mental Surveys. 
The upshot of the further investigation 
of this possibility reported here is that 
the 1932-47 increase cannot be attri- 
buted wholly to Seg sd test experience: 

taking round figures, we should 
attribute about 0-5 points of the increase 
of all 1947 over all 1932 test scores to 
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previous test experience, leaving about 
15 or more points of score to be ac- 
counted for by other reasons. As a rough 
estimate, we might say that a quarter of 
the difference between the 1932 and 1947 
survey means can be accounted for by 
the greater use of tests in 1947.” 

The report concludes with a useful 
review of the value of the survey as a 
whole, and suggestions for possible topics 
and methods of investigation for any fu- 
ture survey. A report on the first seven 
years of a follow-up enquiry into a sub- 
sample of 1,200 pupils (who reached the 
age of 19 by the end of 1955) is promised 
shortly, with information regarding edu- 
cation, choice of a career, change of oc- 
cupations, family circumstances, condi- 
tions of National Service and other facts. 
And it is stated that in order to learn 
whether any significant relationship 
exists between order of birth in the family 
and intelligence, individual testing of the 
younger brothers and sisters of these 
young people as they reach the age of 
eleven is being undertaken. 

Everyone concerned with investigating 
the effects of social influences on child- 
ren’s lives, with the analysis and assess- 
ment of environmental influences, and, 
in particular, with disentangling the so- 
cial components associated with father’s 
occupation, must be grateful to the Scot- 
tish Council for Research in Education 
for these ambitious undertakings. With- 
out such comprehensive surveys further 
more detailed investigations would have 
no frame of reference to indicate how far 
the smaller groups investigated are repre- 
sentative and how their specific charac- 
teristics compare with those of the popu- 
lation as a whole. It is to be hoped that, 
as the Report suggests, the sociological 
data of the 1947 survey will prove to be 
the starting point for further enquiries, 
in the same way as the intelligence test 
scores of the 1932 survey were the start- 
ing point for the more comprehensive 
1947 survey. 

JEAN FLOUD 


Betenkning vedrorende oprettelse af et social- 
Sorskningsinstitut (Betenking, nr. 170). 
Copenhagen, Ministry of Social 
Affairs, 1957. 116 pp. 

Ir is a truism that systematic provision 

for research as an empirical basis for 

social policy generally lags behind the 
development of social policy itself. That 
this is true also of Denmark—which, like 
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Sweden, often seems to be regarded as a 
kind of prototype welfare state—can be 
seen from the present report of a Danish 
departmental committee, set up in 1955 
to examine the need for a permanent 
Institute of Social Research. The com- 
mittee enquired into the development of 
social research in Denmark, the potential 
demand for an extension of such research 
in connection with social policy, and the 
existing institutional provision for studies 
of this kind. The definition of social 
research adopted was fairly wide; and 
perhaps one of the most useful features of 
the report is the brief review of recent 
and current investigations in particular | 
—including, for instance, both the con- 
siderable number of surveys undertaken 
by the office of the Social Sciences Con- 
sultant to the Ministries of Labour and 
Social Affairs and such less specifically 
policy-oriented studies as Professor Sval- 
astoga’s current nation-wide sample 
enquiry into social stratification and 
mobility. It seems a pity, however, that 
this section is not included in the mimeo- 
graphed English summary which is 
available with the report. 

The committee concluded that, des- 
pite the fact that a good deal of relevant 
research and survey work had been 
carried out, there was inadequate insti- 
tutional provision for continuity and 
regularity. Ad hoc investigations were not 
enough, if the results of social policy were 
to be followed up and the empirical basis 
for its further development was to be 
provided in a systematic manner. In the 
view of the majority of the committee, the 
deficiencies thus revealed could best be 
remedied by the establishment of a 
publicly financed Institute of Social 
Research, to be independent of any 
government department, and to include 
on its governing board and advisory 
council representatives of interested uni- 
versity departments, ministries, local 
authorities and other bodies. The Insti- 
tute would not only undertake enquiries 
at the request of government depart- 
ments, but would also pursue its own 
long-term programme of research, which 
might include studies of a more ‘funda- 
mental’ nature than those directed 
immediately to social policy. 

The present ish government has 
accepted these recommendations, though 
the annual budget of some 835,000 kr. 
(approx. £42,000) proposed for the 
Institute by the committee has been cut 
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to 472,000 kr. (approx. £24,000). A bill 
for the establishment of the Institute of 
Social Research was recently introduced 
in the Rigsdag. 

J. H. WESTERGAARD 


Soziologie der Fugendkriminalitat by PETER 
HEINTZ and RENE KONIG (Eds.), Son- 
derheft 2 der Kélner Zeitschrift fir 
Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie. West- 
deutscher Verlag Kéln and Opladen. 
188 pp. 


Tuis symposium is a most stimulating 
contribution to the sociological and psy- 
chological study of juvenile delinquency. 
It contains papers by the two Editors, 
and by one German judge and crimin- 
ologist, Wolf Middendorff, two Swiss 
psychiatrists, Hans Zulliger and Gerd 
Biermann, one English sociologist, John 
B. Mays, a French lady, Odette Philip- 
pon, and three Americans, Albert K. 
Cogen, David J. Bordua and the late 
Andrew F. Henry. 

René K@6nig, in his spirited Introduc- 
tion, criticizes the absence in most Euro- 
pean countries of any attempt at a really 
sociological interpretation of juvenile 
delinquency, the primitive character of 
many popular theories, and the common 
confusion between causes and symptoms. 
Films and television, he thinks, are now 
taking the place of the scapegoat filled 
fifty years ago by drink. Mays’s and 
Cohen’s papers are largely summaries of 
their widely known books Growing Up in 
the City and Delinquent Boys respectively 
(see on Cohen this Journal, June 1956, 
p. 148). Cohen has, however, added a 
brief sketch on middle-class delinquency, 


stressing that as a result of recent trans- - 


formations in the situation of the middle 
classes their strongest protection against 
anti-social conduct, the ‘deferred grati- 
fication pattern’, has been lost. Midden- 
dorff gives a brief but competent analysis 
of recent American and Continental pre- 
diction studies. Henry deals mainly with 
the physical factors, using the findings of 
the Gluecks in Unravelling Fuvenile Delin- 
quency, but apparently unaware of their 
most recent Physique and Delinquency. 
Bordua contributes a detailed and pene- 
trating historical survey of American 
literature since 1930 to show how much 
more sociologists and psychologists have 
recently come to a mutual understanding 
of their problems and methods. Zulliger 
presents a careful case study as an illus- 
tration of the obvious need for more 
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frequent psychological examinations of 
juvenile delinquents. Biermann stresses, 
among other points, the rdle of the 
‘invisible father’ in the causation of 
delinquency and waywardness, thereby 
touching upon a problem which has 
recently been receiving special attention 
in this country, too, as a reaction against 
the one-sided emphasis on the mother- 
child relation. 

If there is any criticism we might offer 
of this interesting publication it is the 
slightly exaggerated consideration given 
to American literature and problems. It 
is not without significance that the papers 
by Cohen, Henry and Bordua are stated 
to have been translated ‘aus dem Ameri- 
kanischen’ (pp. 63, 117 and 186) and that 
even the term ‘juvenile delinquency’, 
which can be found in the titles of 
English publications of more than a 
hundred years ago, is apparently re- 
garded as an American monopoly (p. 
12). It is very rare to find a comparison 
of the American and the British situa- 
tions, but at least the conclusion has been 
drawn from Cohen’s and Mays’s writings 
that whereas in the United States juven- 
ile delinquency is frequently an expres- 
sion not only of frustration and aggression 
but also of straightforward hatred of 
society, there seems to be but little 
evidence of the latter so far in Britain (see 
this Journal, loc. cit., p. 151). Generally 
speaking, we have still a long way to go 
on our road towards that international 
study of the sociology of juvenile delin- 
quency for which Albert Cohen so 
rightly pleads 

HERMAN MANNHEIM 


Government and Politics in Tribal Societies by 

I, SCHAPERA, Watts, 1956. 240 pp. 215. 
IN 1953 Professor Schapera published 
some comments on the use of the com- 
parative method in anthropology, con- 
cluding that especial attention should be 
given to ‘intensive regional comparisons’. 
With this publication of the Josiah 
Mason lectures for 1950, he has provided 
a concrete example of the method he 
advocates and indeed an excellent con- 
firmation of its usefulness. Schapera takes 
the four different groups of native peoples 
living in South Africa, the Bushmen, 
Bergdama, Hottentots, and Southern 
Bantu, and examines their governmental 
and political organization. This examina- 
tion is both more systematic and more 
extensive than that offered by the major- 
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ity of contemporary anthropologists in 
discussing the political system of the 
people with whom they have worked. 
The list of chapter headings in itself gives 
some indication of the thoroughness with 
which this task has been prosecuted. . . . 
The Political Community, The Frame- 
work of Government, The Activities 
of Tribal Governments, The Privileges 
and Powers of Office, Rulers and Sub- 
jects. .. . With regard to each topic, the 
detailed comparison of the institutions of 
these four groups of peoples is employed 
in two ways. In the first place it is used 
to examine certain general propositions 
about political systems which have been 
put forward by sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists and political scientists. Here Pro- 
fessor Schapera performs useful work in 
clearing away some of the undergrowth 
with which the comparative study of 
political institutions has become encum- 
bered. Some widespread assumptions 
such as Maine’s assertion concerning the 
gradual replacement of kinship by terri- 
torial bonds are tested against the evi- 
dence provided by the South African 
material. In this particular case, the 
dichotomy is shown to be mislead- 
ing. More recent pronouncements by 
Maclver and others are treated in a 
similar way. This examination should be 
most valuable for sociologists and political 
scientists in enabling them to revise their 
assumptions about the leading character- 
istics of non-European political systems, 
for although Schapera is careful to limit his 
remarks to one particular area, in fact the 
comments often have a general relevance. 

It is perhaps a feature of regional 
surveys of this type that examination of 
statements concerning ‘primitive society’ 
as a whole should lead to the refutation 
of the propositions of others, without 
generating alternative formulations of a 
similar kind. While one may agree that 
this is in a sense a limitation of the 
method, it is a limitation of the kind 
essential if further progress towards com- 
parative studies is to be made. By inten- 
sive examination, a more satisfactory 
isolation of variables becomes possible. 
Thus instead of considering ‘chiefship’ as 
a monolithic entity, Schapera distin- 
guishes between the presidial chiefship 
of the Hottentots and the paramount 
chiefship of the Bantu. This is the second 
and more positive aspect of the method 
adopted. Whereas the conclusions con- 
cerning the general statements of previous 
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writers inevitably tend to be phrased in 
a predominantly negative fashion, inten- 
sive study of regional variations also leads 
to the forging of more adequate analyti- 
cal tools which permit other social 
scientists to be clearer in presenting the 
material on particular societies. There 
are many suggestions in the book which 
anthropologists will find worth pursuing 
in this way. 

Finally, regional studies, when carried 
out with such expert knowledge, can 
form a satisfactory basis for yet more 
inclusive comparative work of the same 
kind. Its desirability for Africa as a whole 
was suggested some eighteen years ago 
by Radcliffe-Brown in his introduction 
to African Political Systems but little 
enough has since been done in this direc- 
tion. Where comparison on a continental 
basis has been undertaken at all, it has 
tended to repeat the original formula 
there adopted—selective comparison on 
the basis of available contributors. One 
reason for this is the absence of intensive 
regional studies to serve as an adequate 
foundation. Despite the example set by 
Radcliffe-Brown in his Australian study, 
surprisingly little work of a similar kind 
has emerged from Africa. Indeed apart 
from Dr. Richard’s work on central 
Bantu kinship, there is nothing of quality 
that one can suggest. Perhaps Schapera’s 
book will stimulate others in this much- 
needed direction. 

This volume is the most important 
anthropological contribution to the com- 
parative study of political institutions 
since African Political Systems. The con- 
tribution of the former lay primarily in 
indicating a category of decentralized 
social systems in which there was no 
overall authority system and in pointing 
to the principle of segmentary association 
by which the subgroups in such systems 
were merged in more inclusive wholes. 
Schapera on the other hand is concerned 
with systems in which the political com- 
munities have specific leaders, i.e., cen- 
tralized communities, although among 
them there is a great variation in scale. 
But it is students of all types of ‘political’ 
system, sociologist and social anthropolo- 
gist, who will find this a most useful 
work, both for teaching and for research. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Scha 
will later extend his comparison of ~ us 
peoples to other features of their social 


system. 
JACK GOODY 
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Schism and Continuity in an African Society 
by v. w. TURNER. Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute, N. Rhodesia, Manchester 


University Press, 1957. 348 pp. 355. 


THE people whose society Dr. Turner 
describes are the Ndembu who live in 
the North-eastern area of N. Rhodesia, 
and whose relatives are also found across 
the borders of the Belgian Congo and 
Angola. His book, Dr. Turner tells us, 
‘represents two kinds of anthropological 
examination. The first is a synchronic 
analysis of Ndembu village structure. 
The second is an experiment in dia- 
chronic micro-sociology.’ 

To display the structure of villages in 
general he selects one typical village and 
shows that its inhabitants mainly see 
themselves as belonging to shallow matri- 
lineages, to closely knit groups of siblings, 
and to a particular generation. In any 
one village matrilineally related men 
form the permanent residential core, but 
the women through whom they are 
related tend to live elsewhere, since mar- 
riage is virilocal. This fact of marriage 
residence, combined with a high degree 
of physical mobility on the part of men 
and women alike, prevents the formation 
of deep localized lineages. In displaying 
these facts Dr. Turner makes very skilful 
use of figures derived from surveys. 

In these Ndembu villages groups of 
brothers are likely to be closely united all 
their lives and to support one another in 
the numerous quarrels that are inherent 
in village life. When an ambitious man 
finds for one reason or another that he 
may not achieve substantial political 
power in his own village, he will prob- 
ably, with the backing of his brothers, 
break away and found a new settlement. 
The brothers will then try to entice their 
mother and their sisters with their chil- 
dren from their husbands to form a 
matrilineal lineage in the new village. 
(The average size of a village is thirty 
people.) Within a village the population 
is grouped, both socially and spatially, 
into generations, of which adjacent ones 
are usually at odds with one another. In 
as far as separate villages and districts are 
linked, it is largely by ties of kinship, 
which facilitate the constant movement 
of the population about the country. 

To show how these social arrange- 
ments work, in particular how extreme 
fragmentation of settlements is held in 
check, Dr. Turner presents a series of 
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disputes, which he calls ‘social dramas’, 
These case-histories, covering more than 
a quarter of a century in the life of his 
chosen village, not only show how the 
inhabitants fall foul of one another and 
their own principles of organization, but 
also show that cohesion in the society 
‘depends on the strength of its mechan- 
isms for resolving conflict which arises 
from the ambiguous character of kinship 
and affinal ties’. In other words, as Pro- 
fessor Gluckman maintains, social co- 
hesion in societies without governmental 
institutions ‘appears to depend on (the) 
division of society into a series of opposed 
groups, with cross-cutting membership’. 
Among the Ndembu today’s enemy is 
tomorrow’s ally and nobody can afford 
to offend him irretrievably, unless cir- 
cumstances become so intolerable that 
fission of the village is inevitable. 

The author’s description of this inher- 
ently unstable situation is interesting, 
and his analysis provokes serious thought, 
though whether Professor Gluckman’s 
proposition is satisfactorily upheld is 
open to doubt. As an example of skilful 
use of the intellectual tools available to 
a British social anthropologist, the book 
could hardly be bettered. On the other 
hand it is ponderously written and dull 
to read. The low standard of map making 
and the poorly reproduced snap-shots 
that illustrate the text are an unneces- 
sary blemish. 

H. S. MORRIS 


Chinese Marriage and Family in Singapore 
by MAURICE FREEDMAN. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1957. 249 pp. £1 10s. 


From 1949 to 1950 the writer of this 
Report to the Colonial Social Science 
Research Council, now Reader in Social 
Anthropology at the University of Lon- 
don, was in Singapore living mainly 
among Chinese, speaking Hokkien, and 
investigating ‘the part played by kinship 
in the ordering of social life in a Colonial 
offshoot of the society of China’. The 
result is this detailed, fully documented 
and very lively description of the forms 
of household and kin relationship and the 
nature of marriage and mortuary institu- 
tions among the Chinese of Singapore. 
Dr. Freedman es that, whereas in 
South-East China, from where the immi- 
grants come, rural organization depends 
to a large extent upon the grouping of 
people into localized agnatic lineages, 
the heterogeneity of Chinese society in 
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Singapore and the disorganization of the 
wider kinship group brought about by 
migration leave the household as the only 
kinship unit with clearly defined bound- 
aries and activities. In Singapore the 
large joint family is conspicuously 
absent, and the typical Chinese household 
contains just an elementary family, with, 
perhaps, the parents of the husband. 
Beyond the household these overseas 
Chinese ‘pay more attention to non- 
agnates than would have been possible 
in China’, and, in general, ‘the signifi- 
cance of the agnate is much reduced’. 
This rather loose structure of kinship is 
reflected strongly in overseas Chinese 
marriage and mortuary ceremonials, At 
the funeral of a relative a Singapore 
Chinese is supported not so much by his 
agnatic kin as by the voluntary associa- 
tions to which he belongs; there is, more- 
over, considerable vagueness about the 
correct funeral behaviour and mourning 
duties of kin. Marriage tends more and 
more to be considered the concern 
merely of the bride and groom and their 
immediate fellow-household-members. 
Polygyny is legal, but there is a marked 
blurring of the traditional distinctions 
between primary and secondary wives 
and a tendency for polygyny to shade 
over into mistress-keeping, it being very 
unusual to find co-residential polygyny 
in Singapore. The individualization of 
marriage is emphasized by the remark- 
able proliferation of permissible forms of 
wedding, from the old-fashioned red 
sedan chair at one end of the scale to the 
modern mass occasion in a big hotel or 
cinema at the other. Individualization 
of marriage appears to be accompanied 
by a marked degree of marital instability. 
Furthermore, marriages which break 
down also demonstrate the lack of larger 
kinship, or even local, groupings among 
the Singapore Chinese in another way: 
with startling frequency domestic dis- 
putes of all kinds find their way right 
outside the framework of Chinese social 
arrangements into the Magistrates’ 
Courts or the Department of Social 
Welfare. 

The importance of Dr. Freedman’s 
report lies mainly in the vivid detail and 
generous coverage of his material. A 
reader familiar with other immigrant 
commercial communities and also with 
Chinese social life elsewhere finds herself 
struck too much by the similarities be- 
tween her own and Dr, Freedman’s 
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observations to be entirely happy about 
his analysis. There is no doubt at all that 
the heterogeneity of the Chinese popula- 
tion in Singapore and the ‘totally alien’ 
nature of the economic and political con- 
ditions of the Colony are important con- 
siderations, but a more fundamental 
analysis would require first a general 
discussion of the probable structural 
requirements of any successful business 
community in the type of economy of 
which Singapore circa 1950 presents, after 
all, only one example, and, second, a 
closer, ‘micro-sociological’, study of the 
actual roles of household members and of 
kinship in different types of Chinese rural 
and urban economy, which, after all, do 
exist at home as well as overseas. It is 
good news that Dr. Freedman himself 
promises us just such a detailed consider- 
ation of agnatic kinship in South-East 
China very soon. 
BARBARA E. WARD 


Industrial Society and Social Welfare by 
H. L. WILENSKY and Cc. N. LEBEAUX. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1958. $5.00. 


Ir I were teaching in an American Uni- 
versity I would recommend this book as 
a textbook for sociology and social worker 
students, especially the latter. Though 
not specifically designed as a textbook 
(thus avoiding many of the false notions 
which imprison and inflate most socio- 
logical works of this kind) it has grown 
into something very much like one in the 
process of expansion from a monograph 
written by the authors for the Eighth 
International Conference of Social Work 
in 1956. The Russell Sage Foundation 
made this possible by providing money 
to allow the authors time off from their 
Universities of Michigan and Wayne to 
gather the materials and to write. In 
revising and expanding their original 
paper they have had chiefly in mind 
students in graduate Schools of Social 
Work and sociology students, particu- 
larly those interested in social adminis- 
tration and the professions. The result is 
a work which has been responsible in the 
United States for a degree of professional 
self-analysis which is remarkable as it is 
healthy. Seldom is it possible to pay 
tribute for courage to research founda- 
tions. On this occasion we can: to the 
Foundation and its President, Donald 


Young. 
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For the most part, the book is a syn- 
thesis of relevant sociological studies and 
writings. Eight of the eleven chapters set 
out to describe and elucidate. This the 
authors do in a clear and controlled style. 
Apart from the flashes of insight given 
off by the friction of successful synthesis 
there is little that is new in these chapters 
for most sociologists. The remaining 
three chapters are in some measure 
analytical and controversial; the tools 
are sociological tools, and the subjects 
covered are juvenile delinquency (as an 
illustration of industrialism and social 
reform), bureaucracy and the power 
structure of social welfare agencies, and 
the professionalization of social work. 

The book is arranged in three parts. 
Part I states the problems of social wel- 
fare created by industrialism and urban- 
ism in the United States. The connections 
are traced between changes in technology 
and social structure and changes in the 
situation of the individual and the family. 
Drs. Wilensky and Lebeaux handle their 
history in sociological terms. Though not 
neglecting the accounts of economic and 
political historians, they draw heavily on 
what sociological theory and research 
has had to say about the main drift of 
urban-industrial society. They rightly 
warn their readers that much of their 
analysis of social change is uniquely 
American. Hence, in the early chapters 
they distinguish between industrialism, 
the ideology of individualism and the 
culture of capitalism as it has developed 
in the American economy. 

At times, the role of technology in 
social change is so heavily stressed that 
the authors are in danger of leaving an 
impression of technological determinism. 
In a cultural sense this, of course, is 
understandable, for where there is a 
strong commitment to the value of econ- 
omic progress, a pervasive accent on 
materialism, and an incessant drive for 
technical efficiency, the basic causes of 
changes in the social order will tend to 
accumulate from technological change. 
As they do so, belief in this explanation 
of cause and effect will become more 
widespread. However, a better balance is 
struck between political man and tech- 
nical man in a useful theoretical post- 
script on ‘Industrialism, Society and 
Social Change’. 

Despite this and certain minor criti- 
cisms of selection and emphasis the whole 
approach is much more realistic and 
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imaginative by comparison with what is 
usualiy served up to social work students 
in Britain in a diet of dreary legislative 
and economic detail. 

Given the social problems of order and 
change, equality and freedom, posed by 
industrialization, Part II traces the 
nature of the social welfare response in 
the United States. The most interesting 
chapters in this part are devoted to a 
discussion of the American concept of 
welfare and a critical appraisal of facts 
and theories about the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. For the latter, the authors 
follow pretty closely the arguments of 
Professor Cohen’s study Delinquent Boys; 
The Culture of the Gang. This particular 
focus on delinquency permitted the 
authors, as they say, ‘to make explicit the 
uses and limits of sociological analysis, on 
the one hand, and of clinical and reform 
approaches to social welfare on the 
other.’ In stressing the physical and 
social aspects of urbanism and the strati- 
fication effects of industrialism as the 
master keys to delinquency, they accord 
only a minor role to traditional casework 
techniques. The social worker is told 
‘, .. the greatest leverage seems to reside 
in changes in the social structure aimed 
at increasing equality (both in the rela- 
tive rewards going to the lowest stratum 
and in the opportunities they have for 
moving up), coupled with expansion of 
those delinquency-prevention programs 
which, like work with gangs and neigh- 
bourhoods, take account of the content 
and distribution of the delinquent sub- 
culture, and attest to the stubborn fact 
of the “adjusted” as well as the “un- 


- adjusted” delinquent’. 


In Part III the authors turn from the 
connections between social problems and 
social policy to the internal organization 
of the welfare services and how this 
affects their operation. Some of the ques- 
tions they ask about the structure of 
social welfare are peculiarly American: 
why does the voluntary private welfare 
effort remain so important in the United 
States? (in New York City alone there 
are 379 voluntary agencies, spending a 
total of 36 million annually, with pro- 
grammes in some way related to the pre- 
vention and treatment of delinquency); 
what are the problems of co-ordinating 
the internal and external specialized 
casework services of voluntary and public 
social welfare bodies? What are the 
implications for the future of the social 
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worker, still tending to choose for pro- 
fessional reasons the voluntary agency, 
of the fact that the business élite are 
increasingly using voluntary welfare as a 
testing ground for rising business execu- 
tives, and as an avenue for public 
relations? More and more, apparently, 
executives ‘on the way up’ are sup 

to have a ‘philanthropic career’ as well 
as a ‘business career’. Unfair as the con- 
trast may be, one cannot help reflecting 
on the motives that led Booth and 
Rowntree into the field of social welfare. 

The book ends with a critical analysis 
of the development of social work in the 
American culture and its drive for pro- 
fessionalization. We are brought nearer 
to understanding why many trained 
social workers wish they were psychia- 
trists; why the creation of a ‘professional 
self’ is sought, and how deep-seated is the 
conflict of roles thrown up by the clash 
between humanitarian sentiments and 
the professional norms of objectivity, 
impersonality, impartiality and selfless- 
ness. These norms, as Professor Talcott 
Parsons and others have shown, are 
especially strong in the medical pro- 
fession, the model for many less estab- 
lished professions like social work. 

These are real, not imagined, problems 
for social work in Britain and other coun- 
tries, as well as in the United States. All 
would agree, for instance, that the social 
worker should strive to be impartial. 
Most would agree, too, on the need for 
objectivity, impersonality and the ideal 
of service. These norms of behaviour for 
workers in the ‘human relations profes- 
sions’ become more rather than less 
important as social welfare develops 
under public auspices. The authors’ dis- 
cussion of these themes eventually crys- 
tallizes around two questions. First, is 
professionalism entirely compatible with 
a social work commitment to reform and, 
if so, in what specific ways? Or, secondly, 
accepting professionalism as necessary to 
the proper organization and growth of 
social work, what is the proper relation 
of the social worker to the welfare policy- 
maker? 

No attempt is made to set out the 
answers. Drs. Wilensky and Lebeaux do, 
however, make a plea for the building of 
more solid bridges between the pro- 
fession and the social sciences. What they 
have to say in this respect is as pertinent 
to other professions as it is to social work. 
While there are certain special problems 


peculiar to social work the fundamental 

issues are the same. They all centre round 

the question of the future role of the 
professional and the expert in the social 
and power structure of modern indus- 
trial societies. 

RICHARD N. TITMUSS 

Handbook for Industry Studies by EVERETT 
E. HAGEN. Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1958. 89 pp. 

The Japanese Factory; Aspects of its Social 
Organization by J. G. ABEGGLEN. Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1958. xiii + 
142 pp. 

Boru these books are from the Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology Centre 

for International Studies which is at 
present conducting empirical research 
into the circumstances which lead ‘tra- 
ditional’ societies to undertake economic 
development. Everett Hagen is Director 
of the Motivations Project and has 
written the Handbook in consultation with 
his colleagues to increase the compar- 
ability of such studies. ‘We felt’, says 
Max Millikan, Director of the Centre, in 
the Preface, ‘that such a handbook 
would make it possible for research work- 
ers without extensive experience in con- 
ducting industry studies to minimize the 
risk of overlooking or slighting important 
aspects of the functioning of our indus- 
try.... Where the analyst engaged in 
an industry study can, without significant 
extra cost to himself, include information 
which others will find useful and which 
is organized in such a way as to increase 
its comparability, this is clearly desir- 
able.’ The Handbook is thus based on that 
inductive theory of scientific method in 
which ‘the careful description of some 

aspects of how an industry i is 0} 

or how it operates’ is regarded as ‘the 

first step in scientific analysis’; and the 

conscious formulation of tentative 
hypotheses comes second—‘as soon as 
sufficient information has been gathered 
to make it possible’. Anyone who believes 
that scientific work proceeds in this way, 
might wel! find Hagen’s Outline of Fac- 
tors Relating to Industry Development 
useful. It is divided into 16 sections with 
its appropriate sub-sections and in some 
cases sub-sub-sub-sub-sections. Section 

12, for example, is headed Finance, 

Financial Organization, and Top Man- 

agement. 12.1 deals with Nature of Legal 

Organization and Control. 12.18 covers 

Characteristics and Attitudes of the 
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Management Group (managing agency 
officials, directors, and other top man- 
agement officials; 12.182 Attitudes and 
their Influence; and 12.1823 asks: Is the 
selection of new management officials 
such that they are apt to possess the same 
personal attitudes as present manage- 
ment officials? On the other hand, the 
student of industry who has been trained 
to approach research through the hypo- 
thetical-deductive method might well be 
at a loss to make anything of the Hand- 
book. 

He might, that is to say, be more at 
home with Dr. Abegglen’s study which, 
in spite of its admitted limitations, was at 
least conceived in terms of a theoretical 
scheme. Accepting that a close relation- 
ship has been shown to exist ‘between the 
organization of the total society and the 
organization of its industry’ and knowing 
that there are differences between Japan 
and the West in pre-industrial and 
present social organization, Dr. Abeg- 
glen argues that we might expect to find 
that ‘the present organization of the 
factory would differ in systematic ways 
in the two types of society’. Unfortun- 
ately, with the resources at his disposal, 
the research techniques employed by 
Dr. Abegglen did not live up to the 
demands of his method. He visited, and 
in some cases revisited, 19 large factories 
and 34 small ones, toured the plant to 
get an idea of the process, and inter- 
viewed personnel representatives, man- 
agers, supervisors and workers, usually 
through the assistance of an interpreter. 
The study on the whole lacks much of 
the systematic precision we have come to 
expect of such work although some 
attempt at getting ‘representativeness’ 
was made. Nevertheless, the results are 
interesting. Dr. Abegglen regards the 
significant difference between U.S. and 
Japanese large factory systems as depend- 
ing upon the value of ‘lifetime commit- 
ment’—‘the worker commits himself on 
entrance to the company for the remain- 
der of his working career. The company 
will not discharge him even temporarily 
except in the most extreme circum- 
stances. He will not quit the company for 
industrial employment elsewhere.’ This 
necessarily affects recruitment policy, but 
it also affects the rewards system, the 
decision making processes, the age-and- 
status system, and it colours the whole 
place of the factory in the workers’ lives. 
In a short review it is not possible to do 
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more than to list the findings, which in 
view of the tentative nature of the 
research should be regarded as fruitful 
pointers for work in the future. It perhaps 
ought to be added that the Dr. Abeg. 
glen’s study was made before he joined 
the Centre although the publication was 
sponsored by it. 
J. A. BANKS 


The Official History of the British Legion by 
GRAHAM WOOTTON. MacDonald and 
Evans. 255. 


Tue drop in membership of the British 
Legion during the first two years of 
World War II, at a time when one might 
have expected an increased interest in 
such an organization, becomes under- 
standable in terms of Graham Wootton’s 
analysis of the Legion’s inter-war policy 
concerning ex-enemies (especially Ger- 
many). Basing its foreign policy on the 
truism that war is hated most by those 
who have actually fought in one, the 
British Legion leaned almost backwards 
in its attempts to maintain cordial rela- 
tions with German ex-servicemen during 
the critical years of Hitler’s rise to power. 

Luckily, however, international affairs 
only played a small part in the activities 
of the Legion since its founding in 1921 
(an amalgamation of four separate ex- 
servicemen’s organizations founded dur- 
ing and shortly after World War I). 
Domestic policy, such as the employment 
of ex-servicemen, pensions for those dis- 
abled during the war and the dependants 
of men killed during the war, occupa- 


‘ tional training, recreational facilities, 


etc., constituted the bulwark of the 
Legion’s activities. Each of these major 
areas of work is thoroughly described in 
terms of the social conditions of the 20’s 
and 30’s, the personalities of the leaders 
of the Legion, and the rather complex 
workings of a democratically operated 
voluntary organization. 

Within the limitations implied by the 
term ‘official history’, Graham Wootton 
has achieved the rather magical feat of 
satisfying to a high degree the social his- 
torian, sociologists interested in the 
dynamics of voluntary organization, and 
the Legionnaires themselves, who are, no 
doubt, pleased with the tone of respect 
and admiration with which the author 
treats his subject. 

GORDON L. LEIS 
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